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Gitson V. WILLETs, who conducts the prize contest 
department of the San Francisco News, has again 
completed his canvass of prize-winners in the realm 
of contesting during the past year, and selected his 
all-American contest team for the year ending April 
7th. 

Clarence B. Farrar, P. O. Box 700, Atlanta, Ga., 
is given first place for capturing 275 prizes to date, 
valued at $3215.45, of which $1178.90 was won 
during the past year. 

Marye C. Hicks, 8020 Langley Ave., Chicago, a 
school teacher, is second, with a record of 134 prizes 
valued at $2319.37, last year’s winnings being 
$1884.37. 

Runners-up, in order, were Mrs. Mary Burgert, 
3941 Bales Ave., Kansas City, Mo.; Phil Phillipson, 
3137 S. W. 13th Place, Des Moines, Ia.; Mrs. Nancy 
Vercellini, 164 Grove St., Torrington, Conn.; Charles 
A. Kraatz, Jr., 1635 Lewis Drive, Lakewood, Ohio; 
Mrs. W. Emsheimer, 99 Curtis St., San Francisco; 
Otto E. Hackman, 2326 Reynolds St., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.; Mrs. Joe Miller, 423 N. Pine St., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Frank H. Evans, Box 12, Maurertown, Va. 

It is estimated by Mr. Willets that there are now 
approximately 12,000,000 contest fans in America. 


OrMOND GERALD SMITH, president of the Street & 
Smith Publishing Company, died from a stroke in 
New York on April 17, at the age of 72. Mr. Smith 
was one of the founders of the company, and is 
credited with having “discovered” or published the 
early work of more ultimately famous writers than 
any other publisher. His death will probably not 
affect the old-established magazine publishing firm, 
in its future continuation of his policies. 


Brest AMERICAN SHORT STORIES, 1933, the anthology 
long edited by Edward J. O’Brien, is issued by a 
new publisher this year, Houghton Mifflin & Co. 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


The Clayton Magazines, 155 E. 44th St., New 
York, are facing a crisis as the present issue of THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST goes to press. They announce 
the discontinuance of Rapid Fire Detective Stories, 
Rapid Fire Western, Clues, Love Classic, and Range- 
land Love Stories. The remaining magazines are 
Ace High (which it is announced will become a 
monthly), Ranch Romances, Five Novels Monthly, 
and Bunk. W.M. Clayton is ill at his home and is 
reported to have resigned as head of the com- 
pany. It is understood that creditors’ committee 
meetings are being held to determine upon <a 
course of action. It is hoped that if reorganization 
becomes necessary, a method will be worked out to 
continue the remaining magazines of the group. 
Among liabilities of the company are approximately 
$70,000 in notes issued early in January of this 
year to writers, and falling due in July. Writers 
who hold notes of this company and who are not 
otherwise represented may, if they desire, communi- 
cate with THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, which will 
be glad to put them in touch with organizations at 
present looking out for the interests of authors 
through their attorneys in New York. 


The Bookman, 386 4th Ave., New York, has been 
discontinued, and in its place a new magazine, The 
American Review, has been launched by the same 
staff headed by Seward Collins. The new magazine 
announces that it will represent ‘‘the traditionalist 
point of view” on general social questions. It will 
carry comment on economics, politics, philosophy and 
literature. 


Detective, 7 W. 22nd St., New York, is an- 
nounced as a new monthly magazine to be launched 
with a July issue by Delo Publications. J. J. Har- 
vey, publisher, was for several years associated with 
Munsey publications. He writes: “We are in the 
market for detective stories. Can use one novelette 
of approximately 10,000 words and five shorts equiva- 
lent to 20,000 words, per issue. Regular rates will 
be paid.” Whether payment will be made on ac- 
ceptance or publication is not stated. 


War Birds, 100 Fifth Ave., New York, of the Dell 
group, “is desperately hard up for acceptable fiction 
at 5000 words and less,” writes Carson W. Mowre, 
editor. ‘‘The story is the thing and names mean very 
little to us, although we would like to see some 
of the boys come back into the game who deserted 
the air-war field some time ago. We are especially 
interested in contacting these old timers and will make 
special efforts to work with them on revisions wher- 
ever necessary. We still demand an interesting, hu- 
man story with war in the air as a background. Our 
bait is a check, rejection, or offer within eight days.” 
War Birds pays rates of 1 cent a word up, on accept- 
ance. 


Love Mirror and Movie Mirror, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York, have passed into receivership. The titles 
and good will have been purchased from the Futura 
Publications, Inc., by Macfadden Publications, 1926 
Broadway, New York. Love Mirror, it is under- 
stood, will be discontinued, but Movie Mirror will 
be continued under the Macfadden ownership. 


Underworld, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, no long- 
er uses serials. Its maximum novelette length is 
15,000 words. Stories of detective and gangster 
themes and crime deduction are used, payment be- 
ing at rates under 14 cent a word on publication. 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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ARE YOUR STORIES 


DATED? 


. . . By MAGDA LEIGH 


the lady who calls me up, every morning, 

and discusses the unlimited subject of 
writing. She invariably strikes a spark that 
blazes into a whole thought about some phase 
of this wholly interesting business of author- 
ship. This morning's kindling has set ablaze 
an idea I should like to let burn in public. 


“Why,” asked Mrs. M., in her most plain- 
tive tone, “don’t my stories sell? I’ve rewrit- 
ten every one of them and sent them out. I’ve 
had ten in the mails, right along, and they all 
come back. Yet, they seem as good to me as 
the ones I read in the magazines.” 

“Are they dated?” I asked. 

“Dated? What do you mean?” Mrs. M. 
inquired. 

Dated. As Mrs. M. failed to understand this 
word let me explain it, for perhaps your own 
unsold stories are dated . . . out-of-date. 


These times in which we are living are the 
most exciting I can recall in my long years of 
life, with the exception of war times. And even 
in war times, I found lots of people unaffected 
by the world-wide chaos. Of late, not one of 
us in this vast country has escaped being per- 
sonally touched by the trend of events. If, dur- 
ing the depression, some of the lucky rich did 
not have to double up and take in relatives, 
they did, at least, have to lend a helping hand 
to their poor dependents. In the recent bank 
holiday, even the rich could not draw money 
out of the bank, and for once a whole nation 
stood on an equal footing. For the first time 
in my life, I have seen an entire nation drawn 
together in an unparalleled intimacy, through 
the action of our president. We all sat to- 
gether, as it were, one Sunday evening, and 
listened to our pilot explain his course. Thou- 
sands of radios drew an entire people into one 
huge gathering. What the depression had 
started, through its community unemployment 
drives and its various civic gatherings to dis- 
cuss ways and means, the bank holiday cer- 
tainly finished. The United States millions of 


T teu is something to be said in favor of 


Mrs. Leigh has contributed to 
Collier’s, Adventure, Blue Book, 
Argosy, Action Stories, Young’s, 
Seven Seas, Our Navy, and numer- 
ous other publications, and has 
been on the editorial staffs of 
various newspapers, 
and publishing firms. 
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inhabitants were for once drawn into spiritual 
contact. 

No, this is not a lecture on the depression 
and the results thereof. It is a little tap on 
your mental shoulders to remind you that there 
must be a great psychological reaction to what 
has happened in this country. The past must 
fade, to a certain degree, into the background. 
The present time is so pregnant with vital is- 
sues, so alive with change and with promise of 
a new future, that those magazines which are 
in the market for material, today, must as- 
suredly be looking for stories of the Right 
Now. And further, for stories of what will 
probably result from the Right Now. 

If your stories are wrongly ,dated—if they 
smack of yesteryear’s interests—don’t offer 
them to an editor. Of course, the action-adven- 
ture story, the imaginative story of impossible 
worlds, and a few others, may get by as they 
stand. But if you hope to sell to the slick- 
paper magazines, and to not a few of the pulps, 
you need to bring every story up to the minute. 

It is not always possible to use old material. 
Some of it is too soundly based on old condi- 
tions. If, however, you can take your old sto- 
ries and bring them up to date, herein lies their 
salvation. 


@ TAKE the women’s magazines. These ap- 
peal to people in homes. All right. Look 
at home life under present-day conditions. The 
old life of family independence has received a 
rude shock. Young married couples have had 
to go home to live with the old folks; old folks 
have had to sell the family homes and go live 
with their sons and daughters. The in-law prob- 
lem has become, not a joke, but a grave reality. 
Family life has become congested; varying 
temperaments have been forced under the same 
roof. And if dramatic situations don’t arise 
from the clashing of human natures, where do 
they come from? The psychology of home life, 
today, offers an unlimited field for the fertile 
imagination. You may not have to look out- 
side your own four walls for story material. 
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Take away the privacy which most of us de- 
mand, and throw us into an enforced intimacy 
with people whose ideas are out of tune with 
ours, and see what happens. 

But this is not the end. It is not just today’s 
problem that bears weight as story stuff. To- 
day’s problem is building up tomorrow's psy- 
chology. Under conditions to which we are 
not accustomed; under circumstances which we 
resent; under contacts which must influence us 
whether we like it or not, our outlook must 
change. The dear old lethargy in which most 
of us drifted along, has been rudely prodded 
awake. We've been made to feel through 
someone’s else too-close presence; we have seen 
into the lives of others; we have had to share 
with people from whom we once held aloof. 
There has had to be a widening of our inter- 
ests and opening of our minds. Some of us 
have softened, many of us have become bitter. 
Few of us have remained unchanged. 


All of which gets down to one positive fact: 
today’s story, no matter from what angle you 
attack it, must have a sound psychological 
basis. I am referring to the slick-paper maga- 
zine story, rather than the out-and-out adven- 
ture story, remember. Too much of this 
country’s future depends on the way our minds 
are shaping, today, for us to ignore psychology 
in our fiction. 

Furthermore, if you have studied the book 
review sections of the nation’s newspapers, 
you will have found that publishers have — 
using much more non-fiction than fiction, this 
past year. The libraries have aired the fact 
that 2g 14 are more interested in history, eco- 
nomics, biography, etc., than ever before. In 
short, readers are perhaps thinking more deep- 
ly than they used to, and the time is ripe for 

ction in which today’s facts are at issue. 


Through our radio, we have been allowed 
to sit in on Congress and to listen to our sena- 
tors express their opinions of today’s problems. 
We have not had to wait for published re- 
sults; we have had the shocking experience of 
listening to the bedlam which is Congress in 
session. Instead of picturing this august body 
of men straining to concentrate on the passage 
of a bill which would enable us to draw a few 
dollars out of the bank in order to buy food, 
we have actually heard with our own incredu- 
lous ears, men introducing bills regarding 
Muscle Shoals or the placing of the late Mayor 
Cermak’s picture on a postage stamp! Possibly 
this sort of thing has not shocked you or you 
into a realization of your responsibility in plac- 
ing such men in Congress, but raat eed 3 of 

ple in homes from Maine to California have 
een startled into a sudden feeling of intimacy 
with the government. And story stuff lies in 
such reactions. The political story (so dear 
to The Saturday Evening Post, for instance) 
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must bear trace of a mew government-public 
relation. There are all sorts of new slants to 
be given such material. 

The beer bill. Look back over the light fic- 
tion of the past fourteen or fifteen years (I am 
uncertain about the duration of this plague), 
and note the myriad stories about speak-easies. 
The stories about wild parties due to prohibi- 
tion. All the stories that have been born out 
of our illegal oases. These are dated stories. 
Today, we are facing a new era. Bring your 
stories up to date. Bring them a little ahead 
of date, in fact. Again, here stalks my special 
love: psychology. What of the younger gener- 
ation, which has fed the pens or typewriters of 
hundreds of authors, with its illicit drinking? 
You are going to have to do something new 
with these young folks. 

Take a huge metal canvas and paint on it 
your conception of the changes about to be 
wrought through this new legislature. Do you 
read the articles in newspapers and magazines ? 
If so, did you read, just recently, the plaint 
of an old and well-known chef in New York, 
regarding the lack of entertaining in hotel din- 
ing-rooms and resturants? The scene is about 
to be changed. There must spring up a new 
form of story, now, to do with the commercial 
man, the society woman, the life centering 
about our hotels. Night-life stories must be 
dated today and tomorrow, not yesterday. 

How about the psychological reaction of 
people toward hoarding? Banks? Thrift? 
Jobs? Reforestration? President Roosevelt's 
ideas for various plans to put men and women 
back to work? Can you think ahead and dig 
fiction stuff out of these embryo developments? 
A huge new field of action is about to be 
opened. Set your imaginations to work and 
dig out your stories there. : 


@ But . .. and this is a big but . . . stop, look 
and listen before you start to write of Right 
Now. Listen to the editors; listen to them as 
you never did before. Unless I am sadly mis- 
taken, there is going to be a wholesale buying 
of cheerful stories. We have been told by our 
chief executive to “cast out fear.” Don't for- 
get that, when slanting your story of today or 
tomorrow. You may be a skeptic, yourself; 
you may see nothing ahead but trouble. For- 
get it. The great public wants to be encour- 
aged, right now. It has taken an unmerciful 
beating. It wants to believe there are better 
days ahead. If you can give a humorous twist 
to your stories, do it. If you can write of cour- 
age through distress, do it. If you can show 
a new birth through the new day, do it. That 
is, of course, particularly if you are striving to 
make the home-consumption magazine. 

If you are writing for the radical magazines, 
you can probably call a spade a spade. You 
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may be able to sell whole truths. You may 
be able to picture the permanent tragedy in the 
life of a child underfed, cold, ill, through years 
of unemployment on the parts of mother and 
father. If, however, you can paint your pic- 
ture of this same child “coming back”; if you 
can lighten your tragedy with a promise of re- 
generation, then you will undoubtedly have a 
wider market. 

The main thing is this: life, today, is not 
stagnant. We are not drifting. Things are 
happening. Exciting things. Story stuff. You 
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don’t have to go to China, to Russia, to Ger- 
many, to Arabia, for your fiction material. You 
can look about you and gather in all sorts of 
thrilling ideas, right here in our own land. 
If you are writing solely for the pulps, start 
looking for action. If you are writing for the 
smooth-paper magazines, then start looking for 
reaction. 

Whatever you do, remember that in times 
as vital as these, editors are looking for stories 
of the Right Now. But don’t forget that the 
Right Now is daddy to Tomorrow. 


THE THRILL OF A 


LIFETIME 


Again Lottie Perkins Seeks the Limelight— 
"Write Popular Songs" Her Incentive 


FRESH from _ her 
success in the 
photoplay and 
novel - writing 
fields, Lottie Per- 
kins felt that the 
life of no young 
authoress would be 
complete until she 
had demonstrated 
her ability to write 
a “song hit.”” Did 
not the advertise- 
ments in a writer's 
magazine catering 
to beginners assure 
her that it was a 
quick and easy road to fame and fortune? 

As readers of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
know, Lottie recently discovered the sure way 
to acceptance of literary efforts. The first ele- 
ment of this discovery was to write—not the 
best she knew how—but the worst. The sec- 
ond was to submit her wares to the right type 
of concern. She demonstrated the effectiveness 
of this routine by writing “Her Terrible Mis- 
take” (published in our February issue) and 
submitting it to the Daniel O’Malley Company 
of New York and Wortheim & Norton of the 
Universal Scenario Company in Hollywood, 
both of whom accepted it with enthusiasm. She 
then wrote what has been widely proclaimed 
the worst novel ever committed to paper. (See 
April A. & J.) Acceptances of “The Missing 
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Twin” immediately were forthcoming from 
Economy Publishers, Tacoma, Wash.; The 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston; Richard 
G. Badger, Boston, and the Meador Publishing 
Company, Boston, with a further acceptance 
from the Burton Publishing Company, Kansas 
City, conditioned upon her paying Mr. Bur- 
ton’s expenses to Denver so that he might show 
her how to revise the novel. 

The fly in the ointment of these acceptances 
was the fact that the agents and publishers who 
were so enthusiastic about her ability required 
Lottie to pay sums ranging from $10 to $775 
for the privilege of seeing her work in print. 

It so happened, however, that Lottie was not 
concerned about publication. She was trying 
to find out whether there was any limit to the 
hopelesness of material which the copyright 
concerns and the vanity publishers would ac- 
cept and encourage the author to pay for hav- 
ing published. So far as she has been able to 
discover, there is no limit. 

But the song-writing field offered a still fur- 
ther challenge to her ingenuity. Turning to 
the amateur writer’s magazine in which she had 
found names of some of the concerns already 
tested, she unearthed a number of promising 
advertisements. In fact, it was not necessary 
for her to turn elsewhere than to this one pro- 
lific source of addresses. 

With her list of prospects in hand, Lottie 
set down the most nonsensical combination of 
words she could devise, while adhering in gen- 
eral to the popular song rhythm. (She real- 
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ized that it takes something pretty awful to 
contrast unfavorably with the words of the 
average song of this type, and governed herself 
accordingly). Here is the result: 


O MY BABY 
By Lottie Perkins 


Red cheeks, O my baby, 
Blond hair, O my baby, 
Blue eyes, O my baby, 
Take these and you have 
O my baby. 
Chorus— 
Give me this 
And give me that 
But let me have 
My baby 
You love this one 
And you love that one 
But let me have 
My baby 
I can understand 
This and that 
But not 
My baby 
Come to me 
You baby 
Come to me 
My baby 


Lots of pash, O my baby 
Lots of that, O my baby 
Lots of, O my gosh, 
It takes this and that for 
O my baby 
Chorus— 


She made several copies of this ‘‘song-poem”’ 
and mailed them, with the following letter: 


December 21, 1932 
Universal Song Service, 
633 Meyer Bldg., 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Hear is a song I wrote to my boy friend. Every 
person I show it to said it is the best thin I have ever 
wrote. I have read your advert. in the magazine so 
thought you would be the ones to send this to. I want to 
see what you would think of it. If you will publish it 
will you please let me know as I am sure it would make 
a real song hit and go over big. 

Sincerely and truly yours 

Lottie perkins 
1150 Niagara St., 
Denver, Colo. 


And did the answers pour in upon Lottie 
Perkins! To publish all of them in full would 
endanger the supply of white paper. We sum- 
marize herewith the essential parts of the ac- 
ceptance letters and “follow-ups” employed by 
this enterprising ilk. 

First, the Universal Song Service, 633 Meyer 
Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. This is a branch of 
the Universal Scenario Company, whose 
methods Lottie uncovered when she submitted 
her movie script, “Her Terrible Mistake.” The 
song-service branch was no less appreciative of 
Lottie’s work than the Scenario branch, as 
demonstrated by the letter of acceptance accom- 
panying the contracts calling for her signa- 
ture. Extracts from the multigraphed letter 
(the blackface type indicating parts “‘filled in” 
with the typewriter) follow herewith: 


Dear Miss Perkins: 

The writer has just read with a great deal of interest 
the report of our Chief of Staff relative to your lyric 
“QO My Baby.” 

It is not always feasible to send an author our 
confidential inter-office communication, but this report 
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seems to cover your lyric so thoroughly that we are 
taking the liberty of forwarding it to you. 

If you will read: this report carefully we feel con- 
fident you will agree with us that you have a lyric here 
that is well worth further development. There are, of 
course, some faults and wrong tendencies, but taken as 
a whole the material would seem to denote considerable 
ability on your part and we do not hesitate to commend 
the work which you have done. 

The published song hits of recent years have all had 
lyrics that touched a responsive chord in the hearts 
of their hearers. . . . Your lyrics seem to possess these 
elements but before they could be presented for the 
consideration of Talking Picture Producers or Music 
Publishers they must be set to music, for lyrics alone 
are not given consideration by either publishers or pro- 
ducers. . . 

. .. ten copies of your song will be furnished you as 
soon as completed and you are at liberty to submit them 
direct to Music Publishers without obligation to us if 
you so prefer. The song will carry your name as coms 
poser of words and music and is your sole property with 
all royalties accruing from the same belonging to you, 
less 10% commission where a sale is effected by us. . . 

Sign and return one copy of the encosed Application 
with your remittance at once retaining the other copy 
for your files, so that your song number can be imme- 
diately prepared for submission to this lucrative market. 

Yours very truly, 
UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE, 
I. V. Strauss, Editorial Department. 


Just what would be the procedure in case 
Lottie insisted upon being honest enough not 
to allow her name to appear as the composer of 
the music, is not mentioned. The contract 
called for payment of $50 by Lottie for the 
complete service, including correction and re- 
vision of her words, the musical setting, certifi- 
cate of copyright, ten copies of the song, and 
sales service. Included also was an “iron-clad 
money-refund guarantee,” bearing the printed 
signature of Henry R. Cohen, pledging the 
company to perform its part of the bargain. 

The “confidential inter-office communica- 
tion’”’ stated: “This lyric contains a good theme 
fo. a popular song. This love idea which is the 
underlying motive is a very timely one and 
when properly constructed and blended with a 
catchy melody, has an appeal which, at this 
particular time, should ‘click’ with the public.” 

The communication admitted that the meter 
was a bit faulty, but this was a matter of little 
importance. It could easily be corrected by 
experts on the staff. 

An array of alluring advertising literature, 
letters of testimonial, etc., accompanied the ac- 
ceptance and contracts. And there were fol- 
low-up letters galore pleading with Lottie not 
to deprive herself of this unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to achieve fame and royalties. 


} ONE of the most aggressive firms in this 
particular field, judging by Lottie’s experience, 
is Walter W. Newcomer and Associates, 1674 
Broadway, New York. In four days she re- 
ceived a series of three multigraphed letters, 
with testimonial literature and a catalogue, fol- 
lowed after a brief interval by further appeals. 
The first letter acknowledged receipt of the 
lyric, thanked Lottie for her confidence in the 
integrity of the firm, and promised an early 
decision. The second letter was the “accept- 
ance.” Extracts herewith: 
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Dear Miss Perkins: 

Having carefully considered the work you recently 
submitted for our examination, we take pleasure in ad- 
vising you of the decision we have reached to execute 
the contracts you will find enclosed herewith in dupli- 
cate, covering the number entitled “O MY BABY.” 

The theme of this composition impresses us as being 
suitable for song usage and the title selected appropriate. 
The idea upon which the song is based appeals to us as 
one likely to be utilized in a song intended for either a 
popular type number or a “utility” in talking pictures 
and we feel sure that the words can be blended with a 
—— even fiowing melody, having an exhilarating 
lilt. 
We consider this work worthy of the time and effort 
which must necessarily be expended by us to complete 
it in song form, subject to your unqualified approval as 
required in the contract... . 

In reading over the enclosed contracts, you will note 
the provision that after completing the musical setting 
to your satisfaction, we will secure for you the necessary 
protection against infringement offered by a United 
States Copyright, and that in doing so we will vest full 
ownership of the completed song in your name. The 
selection of a list of publishers to whom the song may be 
submitted will also be included. ... 

In view of the obligations we incur under this agree- 
ment, we think you will concede the fee of Sixty Dollars 
required to be a reasonable one... . 

We trust this proposition will receive prompt con- 
sideration in your hands now, when the song composi- 
tions of new writers are receiving such favorable 
publicity. . . . We refer to several recent articles . 
tending to demonstrate that the music business has sur- 
vived the depression. 

If such encouraging signs have thus far escaped your 
attention, do you not feel that the situation is worthy 
of your immediate consideration? 

Trusting that the value of our cooperation offered 
you in conjunction with the reasonable contracts enclosed 
will appeal to your good judgment, and prompt you to 
proceed or make any possible additional inquiries at an 
early date, we are 

Very sincerely yours, 
WALTER W. NEWCOMER 
and Associates, Inc. 


The contract enclosed with this letter con- 
tained a provision for payment of the $60 by 
installments or a discount of 25 per cent for 
payment in advance. The letter was dated and 
postmarked December 29. The multigraphed 
follow-up, dated December 31, revealed that 
Mr. Newcomer had been thoroughly studying 
Lottie’s lyric in the intervening two days: 


Dear Miss Perkins: 

Upon acceptance of work you recently submitted, we 
offered you a set of Music Composing and Copyrighting 
Agreements. . . . 

Since then we have practically decided upon what 
we feel sure is the one and only melody suitable to be 
harmoniously wed to your words. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that we receive a signed copy of our contract 
before arranging the song in complete manuscript form. 

Regardless of your circumstances, we expect you to 
regard the outlay required as too important a sum of 
money to put out in a new field without the most serious 
consideration. .. . 

We are, therefore, sending you a “Money Refund 
Certificate of Guarantee” which requires us to return 
any and all monies paid us should you not approve the 
musical setting furnished, of if you have the slightest 
doubt regarding the commercial possibilities of the com- 
pleted song. 

If we did not consider this number likely song 
material, we would most certainly have suggested that 
you submit a different one to be used instead. . . . Do 
not conclude that we offer contracts on each and every 
song-poem submitted. On the contrary, a large volume 
of the manuscripts we receive for examination are 
rejected. ... 


Just to think of it. The “one and only mel- 
ody” suited to her poem! It had already been 
discovered! Could Lottie afford to let it die 
stillborn ? 
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@ NATIONAL Songland, Clark Bldg., Thomas- 
ton, Maine, employs less impressive stationery 
than many of its competitors. Most of it, in 
fact, is rubber-stamped. A vast number of 
post-card “follow-ups” are sent out. The ac- 
ceptance of Lottie’s poem consisted of a rub- 
ber-stamp across the face of the manuscript, 
reading: “THIS Is AN EXCELLENT POEM AND 
WiLt MAKE A FINE PIANO Part.” Accom- 
panying it was a printed letter headed ‘Please 
Answer,” and reading in part: 


Why take such big chances with songwriting as to 
pay $60.00 for a piano part? How do you know that you 
will be satisfied with it? 

Let us tell you how to proceed step by step, so that 
you will not lose money: : 

Send us your poem and $3.00 and we will revise your 
poem in meter so that each verse will correspond, which 
is necessary if a melody is made to fit both verses. The 
chorus also needs expert revision in order to make the 
best melody. 

Then we will return your words and our melody for 
your approval. If satisfactory, return both words and 
melody with $7.00 for the piano part. 

If the piano part is not correct in melody, harmony 
and construction, we will refund $7.00, keeping only $3.00 
for revision of your poem and melody. ... 

When we send the piano part to you, we will make 
you a publishing offer by which you can make $200.00 
clear on the sale of the first edition. ... 

Will you favor us with an order for the $3.00 melody? 
Thanks. 

Yours truly, 
“NATIONAL SONGLAND” 
Luther A. Clark, 
Composer and Manager. 


Lottie sought particulars relating to this pro- 
posed publishing offer, explaining that her 
“boy friend’ was skeptical. She received a 
personal letter from Mr. Clark: 


Dear Miss Perkins: 

On separate sheet you will find my publishing plans 
No. 1, and 2. But I advise the $50.00 plan, as it is 
better printing with a 2 colored picture on the title 
page and is something that people will buy even for the 
picture and then learn the music and words afterwards. 

The $27.00 edition has no picture and is in black only. 

We never sell music and therefore charge for the 
printing. If we made our own sales and profits, we of 
course would pay the expense of publishing and pay you 
a royalty, but the majority of those offering royalty get 
your money and publish the song, laying it on the shelf 
and never selling a copy. Therefore you would get no 
royalty. It is better to make your own sales and profits, 
by the aid of the radio. 

They will broadcast your song, if they like the words 
and music. Just send it to stations playing request 
numbers. You will get much free advertising to help 
sales. 
This is the best way for you to work in with the 


BIG publishers. 


Robt. Sauer tried every publisher and could not sell 
the MSS. of WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE 
ROCKIES to them. He KNEW he had a good song and 
published -it himself and had it broadcast as often as 
possible. It became partly popular and was bought by 
one of those publishers who at first refused him. 

You stand a chance of doing the same thing. It is 
surely worth trying, for you have a good poem. It has 
HIT possibilities. No one can positively say it will be 
a HIT, for that is up to the public. But if it is heard 
often enough on the radio, it stands an excellent chance 
of having a large sale. 

It is not my policy to make big promises and dis- 
appoint new writers, but your poem has more possibilities 
than the average poem. 

I hope your boy friend will not stand in your way of 
trying to accomplish a desire that is near your heart. 
Yours truly, 

LUTHER A. CLARK. 


SAUNDERS Publications, 5617 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood, Cal., accepted in a personal 
letter: 
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Dear Miss Perkins: 

We have looked over your lyric. O MY BABY, with 
much interest. Basically you have a good popular song 
idea, though it still requires a certain amount of editing 
and revision. 

With proper music setting, it would be suitable for 
our popular catalog. But our publishing budget is 
limited, and we naturally give preference to complete 
songs, as in the case of a lyric alone we have to consider 
the cost to us of the music setting, over and above our 
ordinary publishing cost. We like your idea, however, 
and if you are willing to pay our cost of making the 
music setting, which would amount to $60.00, we are 
willing to publish the completed song for our catalog and 
at our expense, under the usual royalty contract with 
you. 

If you prefer, we could handle the lyric for you in 
our library of available screen material, as per the en- 
closed slip, and try to first secure an exploitation con- 
nection which would justify our additional expenditure. 

Awaiting your instructions, we remain 

Sincerely yours, 
SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
by B. Saunders. 


The slip referred to contained an offer to 
deposit a copy of the song-poem, with or with- 
out musical setting, in the company’s library, 
where it would be available in case a call for 
just such a lyric should come from some talking 
picture company. For this somewhat ambig- 
uous service, a filing fee of $1.00 was required. 

Lottie wrote that she was ‘‘so thrilled’ at 
having her lyric accepted, but wanted to know 
whether the company could not take the cost of 
musical setting from the profits which would 
accrue from publication. Mr. Saunders declined 
with thanks, but offered to make the terms of 
payment suit her convenience. 


THE Indiana Song Bureau, Salem, Ind., sub- 
mitted a bargain contract calling for payment 
of only $20, covering melody, piano arrange- 
ment, and publication, including seventy free 
copies of the song, and a life membership card 
in the International Song Writer’s Association. 
In case of royalties “from Sheet Music, Phono- 
graph Recordings, Word Rolls, Talking Pic- 
tures and any other mechanical devices Pp to 
$1000,” the company and the author would di- 
vide 50-50. Above that amount the author 
would receive 90 per cent! 
The letter of acceptance read: 


Dear Madam:— 

Thanks for submitting your number, O MY BABY, 
for our consideration. 

Our Composers find your number very attractive and 
suitable for our acceptance. The title is good, the senti- 
ment expressed beautiful and the poem well written. 

Read our plan carefully. Only poems of merit that 
warrant our cooperation are accepted. 

Return one copy of contract today. Our small fee 
covers all expenses to you from start to finish. 

Yours very truly, 
LELAND B. BROWN, Secretary. 


So encouraged, Lottie again wrote of her 
thrills and asked whether the advance payment 
could not be taken from the royalties. Mr. 
Brown evidently called a conference on the 
manuscript and as result saw even wider possi- 
bilities for it. 

Dear Madam:— 


Our composers have again examined your number. 
The theme of the number impresses them as suitable for 
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Talking Picture usage. We assure you it will make a 
beautiful song. 

Owing to the real possibilities we are going to reduce 
our price to $17.00 covering all expenses to you. Change 
contract and return one copy... . 


Came then additional follow-up letters, cul- 
minating in this: 


Dear Madam :— 

As Manager of this Company I do not often have the 
privilege of examining song poems. Our Secretary has 
been so impressed with your poem, O MY BABY, that 
he has called it to my attention. 

I too, like the poem and should like to have you 
accept our plan in the near future. You can be assured 
of our full cooperation. 

Write me personally in regard to this matter. 

Yours very truly, . 
J. L. BROWN, Manager. 


But the final offer of the series is perhaps the 
most curious in Lottie’s collection. A printed 
form, it reads: 


Dear Friend:— 

Many people desire to have their song poems set to 
music but are unable to do so because they do. not have 
ready cash. Perhaps you are one of these. If so, this 
offer will interest you. 

f you have a poem that is suitable for acceptance 
under our 50-50 plan we shall allow you to make payment 
in the following manner. 

You may send any jewelry, such as watches, rings, 
necklaces, etc., typewriters, musical instruments, lug- 
gage, small radios, adding machines, clocks, sporting 
goods, guns, cameras, field glasses, electrical goods or 
any other articles that you may have. 

Small articles are preferred but we shall consider 
anything you may have. If the article is small send it 
at once or describe it thoroly if it is too large to send 
without some trouble. 

These articles will be accepted in full payment for 
a musical setting under our 50-50 plan. We shall reserve 
the right, however, to refuse all articles we do not 
consider worth the price of a musical setting. 

Any articles may be redeemed upon the payment of 
our regular price for a musical setting. 

Write to us at once. not pass up this unusual 
opportunity to get a start in the most fascinating pro- 
fession in the world. 

Very yours, 


b/m B. BROWN, Secretary. 


This “pawnshop” method of becoming a 
song-hit writer really offered temptations to 
Lottie. She seriously considered sending on a 
barrel-full of junk gathered from attic and 
basement just to see what would happen. Only 
a realization of the calamity it would be to have 
actually published held her impulse in 

eck. 


@ THE “Write Popular Songs” racket, as may 
be gathered from these experiences of Lottie 
Perkins, is handled in a variety of ways. There 
are numerous other concerns than those she 
contacted, but the methods of this group are 
fairly representative. In some cases, the aspir- 
ant to fame is offered not only a musical set- 
ting for his poem but publication as well. In 
others, he secures only the musical setting, with 
a list of publishers to whom he may submit 
the completed song if desired, or perhaps a 
marketing offer. The profit to the concern, in 
any event, accrues from the money paid in by 
the aspirant. 

In the majority of cases, this profit probably 
is not excessive. It costs something to hire the 
services of a composer capable of turning out 
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even the most mediocre musical score. When 
actual publication of the composition is thrown 
in, even if only a hundred or so copies are 
printed, the expense must involve close figuring 
to show a profit at some of the figures quoted. 

Of course the Jure of easy money and huge 
royalties implied by these companies in their 
advertising literature is utterly misleading. But 
to many of the pathetic clan who succumb to 
the implications, the outlay doubtless brings 
adequate return in satisfaction. Think of the 
joy of parading before your friends as a suc- 
cessful song writer! The fact that you paid 
someone else to do the writing (for a song is 
a song only by virtue of its melody) is pleas- 
antly camouflaged in the publishers’ contracts, 
which give you all the credit. In fact, this 
minor element of your success soon fades into 
the limbo of forgotten circumstances. You 
have at one bound reached the pinnacle of 
success. You have written a song hit. Or at 
any rate, your friends praised it and seemed 
duly impressed. The mental attitude is allur- 
ingly revealed by this typical piece of advertis- 
ing literature from the Universal Song Service: 


“MY FRIENDS LAUGHED WHEN | TOLD THEM I 
WAS WRITING SONGS" 


“While they did not make fun of me to my face, I knew they thought I was ‘chasing 
rainbows,’ that some day there would be a rude awakening.” 


Then Mr. Frank Romano had the thrill of sitting among his friends and hearing the 
radio announcer say that his song, “I'M MIGHTY GLAD TO KNOW YOU'RE 
MIGHTY BLUE”—which was about to be broadcast—had just been placed for publication 

h one of America’s foremost music publishing houses 

he covert sneers of his friends changed to riotous cheers. Through Universal Song 


Service he found the “foot of the rainbow” 
His letter is self-explanatory 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
February 20, 1932. 
Mr. Henry R. Cohen, Chief of Staff. 
Universal Song Service, 


I'm still in « daze. | hardly know what to say. | 
“Mr. Romano's song bas already been accepted for publication.” These | 
words are still ringing in my ears and I haven't recovered from the surprise 


oe in Wednesday, I was anticipating the thrill of hearing my 
song broadcast, but was certainly not prepared for such wonderful news. Not 
songs but to learn that one of them had been accepted for 

| publication. Happy? S-a-a-a-y! It stunned me. 

And did those songs get over? Mr. Cohen, they were beautiful! You'll 
have to overlook my enthusiasm over these songs, but after all, you wrote the 
| melody, constructed it, etc., so whether you like it or not, you'll have to take 
a bow. 
| Guess | must have acted a bit foolish, after that broadcast. You see, 1 | 
| was at the home of friends in Whittier and they were so darned enthused | 
that I didn't know what to say—just wanted to get back and try to 
| realize what hed happened. 

Words sound rather weak at times, and it’s hard to fully express one's 
feelings, but | want you to know that I certainly do appreciate what you have 
done, and when I just say “Thank you,” those two short words mean PLENTY! 

They were beautiful melodies. It was beautiful singi: 
it was beautifully handled? And again—it was a 
leaves me in a beautiful daze. 

Sincerely, 


| 
(Signed) FRANK ROMANO. 


P. S.—But after that broadcast, even if it had rained cate and dogs, it would 
still have been a beautiful day—at least for me! 


ing. And need I say 
beautiful day, all of which 


How would you like to be in the midst of friends gathered around the radio waiting 
to hear your song broadcast and have the announcer say that the number had just been 
accepted for publication ! 


IT'S THE THRILL THAT COMES BUT ONCE IN A LIFETIME 


Impossible, you say. Never! You have just as good a chance as Mr. Romano, pr wided 
you have the courage to “see it through.” 

Mr. Romano will receive a royalty of two and one-half cents on each copy sold and 
40% on mechanicals. Should the song turn out to be a smash hit it may earn him an 
enormous fortune but nothing will ever exceed the personal satisfaction that came from 
the congratulations of his friends over the success of his first song—the realization that his 
snusic was to reach the far places of the earth, wherever tunes are played or songs are 
sung 

Universal Song Service is the most complete and practical ever offered. Without fear 
of contradiction we state that no similar organization has such a record of past achieve- 
ments in the matter of successful sales of clients’ songs . 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 


5404 Sierra Vista Avenue 
3210/5 


Hollywood, California 
ae 


Who can doubt that the thrill described by 
Mr. Romano was worth the $50 which he had 
paid for it? He could pose before his friends 
as a man of achievement. He had written a 
song; it was being sung over the radio; it was 
to be published. (By whom is not mentioned.) 
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They could hardly credit it; but here was proof. 
Knowing but vaguely of such matters, they as- 
sumed that the words and music attributed to 
him were both the product of his genius. And 
curiously enough, Mr. Romano himself in a 
way believed it. Or rather, he believed that 
the song was essentially his work—the music 
being, as it were, an unimportant incidental. 

It is a curious study in psychology. The pro- 
moter of the song racket achieves his purpose 
by a subtle form of self-abnegation. He fos- 
ters a belief on the part of his prospect that 
the music of a song—the part he proposes to 
supply—is a mere clerical detail. It is neces- 
sary, of course, but unimportant. On the same 
plane, let us say, as the services of a competent 


typist. 


@ Lottie PERKINS would like to save others 
from the disillusionment and sacrifice of money 
that result from dealing with the copyright 
concerns previously discussed. She feels sin- 
cere sympathy for those lured on by the vanity 
publishers to spend several hundred dollars for 
publication of a book without merit or sales 
possibilities. But she is tempted to let the vic- 
tims of the song-poem racket dream on undis- 
turbed in their make-believe world. They may 
be puzzled and partly disillusioned by the fail- 
ure of their ‘‘song hits’ to click with the pub- 
lishers or general public; but the ego-inflation 
they have enjoyed; the pleasure of seeing their 
foolish words transformed into’songs of lilting 
though trivial melody, must be well worth the 
investment. 

The words submitted to the song services are 
not always as senseless as Lottie’s studied at- 
tempt, of course. Most of them must be, how- 
ever, if we may draw a logical conclusion from 
the fact that their standard printed or multi- 
graphed form letters usually make a point of 
the need for revision. 

It is quite possible that Lottie’s lyric could 
have been taken in hand by one or other of the 
song service adapters and used as the nucleus 
for an only slightly below-average “popular 
song.” The arranger usually is a competent mu- 
sician, sometimes with a record of successful 
song compositions. He employs a few stock 
melodies, capable of variation to suit the in- 
dividual poem. He is qualified to take such 
garbage as “‘O My Baby,” straightening out the 
meter, changing the words about so that after 
a fashion they make sense, and turning out a 
song that may not be greatly inferior to the 
drivel that pours over the radio from the 
throats of popular crooners. 

Then, too, there is the thousand-to-one 
chance that a happy combination of words and 
music may catch the popular fancy and be- 
come in actual fact a song hit. Instances cer- 
tainly have been rare, but possibly they have 
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occurred. “When It’s Springtime in the Rock- 
ies’ is usually mentioned as the outstanding 
example, but while this was first published at 
author's expense, it was hardly a routine case. 
Mr. Luther A. Clark of National Songland 
stresses a testimonial letter from Robert Sauer 
reading as follows: “I want to say that the 
Piano Arrangement of the song . . . which you 
made, has added much to the present popularity 
of that song.” In the version published by 
Villa Moret, Inc., of San Francisco, Robert 
Sauer and Milt Taggert are credited with au- 
thorship of the music, Mary Hale Woolsey of 
the words. It would appear, therefore, that 
Mr. Clark's ‘services were limited in this case 
to the matter of piano arrangement. 

Many successful song writers provide only 
the melody. The piano arrangement and or- 
chestration are, in a sense, incidental features 
which can be provided by any competent per- 
son. And so, also, are the words. For a pop- 
ular song, a catchy melody is unquestionably 
the prime consideration. The words, it is said, 
are often turned out by a hack writer at 50 
cents or a dollar per lyric. The relative import- 
ance of lyricist, composer, and arranger may be 
roughly appraised in money value as follows: 
Words, $1; arrangement, $50; melody, any- 
where from zero to several thousand dollars. 

In very rate instances, the words may count 
for more, but in others (as in case of Lottie’s 
“CO My Baby’) they must be rated a liability. 

Standard song-publishing companies do not 
consider words without music—a fact which is 
used as a telling argument by the song services 
seeking dollars from aspiring lyricists. The 
song services do not mention that this is be- 
cause the words are of no importance, nor do 
they mention that the music alone will be con- 


ONLY ONE STEP 


. . By RALPH H. ALLGOOD 


REMEMBER having read somewhere, years ago, 
I a statement made, I think, by Ty Cobb which said, 

in effect, “The difference between a major leaguer 
and a ‘bush’ leaguer is only one step in reaching first 
base.” 

To those familiar with the national pastime, the 
truth in this terse pronouncement is obvious. We 
have noted time and again that college and semi- 
professional teams, when playing in their own class, 
display a brand of ball which seems every whit as 
good as that of the bigger teams. They field cleanly, 
they throw well, they are fast and aggressive, thev 
hit sharply. But pit them against a team of major 
league caliber and it becomes apparent at once that 
they lack that certain vital something, that ever-so- 
important step in reaching first base,” necessary 
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sidered, and if acceptable, that the publisher 
can easily find someone to do the lyrics. The 
appeal of the song service is to the person who 
can do, no matter how badly, the easy and un- 
important thing in connection with song writ- 
ing. It plays on his vanity by making him feel 
that his part is the essential. 

How are real song hits created? Usually, a 
composer, writing both words and music, or 
else collaborating with someone who furnishes 
the words, turns out a catchy melody. As a 
rule, he is a publisher or a staff composer for a 
publishing company, for almost ninety-nine per 
cent of popular music is written right in Tin 
Pan Alley. The publisher employs various 
methods of popularizing it, chief among which 
is inducing orchestras and singers to include 
it in their programs. If it is destined to be a 
“hit,” this form of “plugging” will make it 
popular. .When the author, or authors, cannot 
get a publisher to take a chance, they may pub- 
lish it themselves and arrange for the plugging. 
In the majority of cases, the composer is a pub- 
lic performer and can do much of his own 
song plugging. 

Song-services of the type Lottie Perkins con- 
tacted through magazine advertisements, are in 
no position to arrange for any effective plug- 
ging of their clients’ songs. The author (even 
if he is only the author of the words) may 
sometimes take over the promotion of his own 
work, and—though authentic cases are not at 
hand—it is conceivable that he could popular- 
izo a melody which he had paid the song-service 
for writing in his name. 

At any rate, he has had his thrill. “They 
laughed when I told them I was writing 


songs”! 


to convert them into what the sport scribes describe 
as a winning combination. And so, in most cases, 
they are beaten decisively. 

As it is in baseball, so it must be in every depart- 
ment of achievement—peculiarly so in writing. “I 
don’t see that the stories they are publishing are much 
better than mine,” the young writer often is tempted 
to say. Perhaps they are not. They may lack only 
that one ever-so-short step of reaching the first base 
of editorial acceptability. It may be this one step 
that prevents the writer who is already selling from 
hitting the better markets. A little more seasoning, a 
more determined effort—perhaps the mere sharpening 
of your spikes—may be all that is needed to take 
you out a the “bush league” class into the ranks of 
the majors. 
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A Confession Story 


In Every Block 


By McREE VAUGHAN 


I WAS in the First 
National Bank of 
the Southern city 
that happens to be 
my home... and 
cashed a_ small 
check. The paying 
teller, whom I had 
known from child- 
hood, looked at me 
with interest, deep- 
ly tinged with con- 
descension. 
“Hear you're 
writing, now.” 
“Yes,” I said. 
“Hear you’re 


McRee Vaughan 


making money.” 

“A little,” I said. 

“How much did you make last month?” he 
probed, with the freedom of old friendship, 
and with an it-couldn’t-have-been-so-much in- 
tonation. 

“Twenty-five hundred dollars,” I said—and 
was glad that I could say it truthfully—for 
once! 

“Twenty-five hundred dollars—!’ There 
was awe in his voice, and then: ‘Oh, well 

. writing . . . it’s the easiest money in the 
world.” 

“Yes?” I questioned. ‘Did you ever make 
any money by writing?” 

Later, that same day, I went to a reception 
and heard two women discusing me. 

‘“McRee Vaughan . . . writes ‘Confessions’ 
.. . here, somewhere . . . wine-colored velvet. 


“They say she makes a Jot of money—and I 
can’t believe it. She doesn’t /oog intelligent.” 

“Oh, it’s talent, not brains! J could write— 
but it’s too much trouble.” 

I laughed—to myself. ‘Talent’ with me! 
“Too much trouble’ for her. Even for the 
“easy money.” 

Now, I don’t make such a lot of money. 
Every now and then, I make a lucky hit. And 
because of the every-now-and-then, I’m vague- 
ly supposed to have a lot, all the time. 

The money I’ve made hasn’t been “easy.” 
Once, it is true, I wrote a story in two hours 


Mrs. Vaughan is a regular con- 
tributor of confession stories to 
True Story, True Experiences, 
Modern Romances, I Confess, and 
others. She has the distinction 
of being the winner of two True 
Story prizes of $2000 each. She 
sells fiction to the love-story mag- 


azines, religious magazines, and 
others, and has placed many 
poems. 


and it brought me two thousand dollars. Pret- 
ty easy, that. Yes, but—back of those two 
hours lay the tedious road of learning how to 
write—anything! And a trail of stories with- 
out number, that were born slowly and in great 
pain, that were cared for—tenderly!—and 
clothed in the best I could give them. They 
stumbled uncertainly from editorial office to 
editorial office until they were worn out and re- 
tired at a ripe old age. 

In days to come, I may find easy money in 
the writing game; but I haven't met it, yet. 
I work about four hours every night. But 
everything that makes my life goes into those 
four working hours. Even the compound of 
— and fear with which I open my post- 
office box! 

“All is grist that comes to your mill,” one 
of my friends said, one day. And it was true, 
for that’s the way I write confessions. I grab 
every sensation that I see and feel and imagine, 
and smooth it in somewhere so that it will 
blend with the color scheme I’m using at the 
time. 

One of the things I have learned is to write 
about everyday people and everyday things. The 
big, spectacular story of breath-taking impos- 
sibility may get by and pull down a prize or 
regular rates. But the confession magazines 
want things that have happened to ordinary 
people—to me and to you, to the man around 
the corner and the woman across the street. 
Things that the world never knows, things that 
have torn up hearts and lives. 

Stories like that are everywhere! And con- 
fession stories can be true—almost every word 
—or the situation back of every word. Get the 
right lines, and then—write between the lines! 


@ TAKE a certain block in a city that is almost 
like my home. In one house a beautiful girl, 
very young, petted and adored by the whole 
family. Crazy in love with a rather worthless 
chap. Most of the girls in that part of town 
are crazy about him, also. He has a good al- 
lowance, a good car, personal charm. This 
girl’s intimate enemy makes up her mind to 
have him or die—and starts her campaign. Our 
girl forces him to decide between them. He 
leans toward the other girl—and so she breaks 
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with him. Agony... regret... apathy... 
resignation. And then—another young man 
comes into her life. A bit older, a bit firmer. 
Without the other boy’s flash. He falls for the 
girl—tries to woo her, but she has been burned 
and the scar is still fresh. And so he stands 
by. He pours his devotion over her. And the 
scar grows fainter and fainter... . She sees 
his worth, contrasts him with her old sweet- 
heart, who has married the intimate enemy. 
And still—she loves the first boy in an unyield- 
ing way. When a child is born in their home, 
she goes to see it. “This,” she thought, “would 
have been my child... .” And the child is 
like his father, and tears her heart—and some- 
thing else tears her heart, crushes it with 
granite-like fingers. For the child is blind, and 
crippled. ‘‘My child!” she thinks again, on 
the way home. “He would have been my 
child... . And I would have been wrecked 
for life—just as his mother is wrecked for 
life!’ Respect for the hard-working, serious- 
minded boy grows in her heart . . . turns to 
love. Love that will last through life, go with 
her through all eternity. 

That story has any number of possibilities. 
And it could be written in the heart-blood of 
the poor little mother who would die, now, 
through all the days of her life. 

All right. Another house in that same block. 
A young wife, devoted to her husband. They 
have a home, a car—and happiness. And then 
—he doesn’t love her any more. There is an- 
other woman. The wife goes to this woman, 
pleads with her; but a separation follows— 


with a reconciliation hard on its heels. But 


that goes to pieces, and they divorce. In the 
years that follow, the young wife, with crushed 
heart and bleeding pride, keeps her chin above 
water, and a man, high in the business world, 
teaches her to swim. But nothing, she tells 
herself, can make her forget her husband. He 
has married the other woman and they have 
children. They have, finally, a break. And then 
—he goes to his first wife and begs her to come 
back to him, to give him a second chance. He 
wants Aer to raise his children. In that hour, 
she discovers that the man is an utter stranger 


THE CREATOR of one of the outstanding characters 
in mystery fiction, the philosophical Chinese detec- 
tive, Charlie Chan, died in Pasadena April 5 of a 
heart attack. Earl Derr Biggers was 48 years old. 
His first big success was “Seven Keys to Baldpate.”’ 
It is said that the inspiration for Charlie Chan, who 
appeared in five books, was a real Chinese detective 
whom he met several years ago on a trip to the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


SEVERAL EDITORS during the past month have re- 
quested us to call to the attention of contributors 
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to her. The man who had helped her in the 
hour of her great need had made her forget 
her need of the man who had been her hus- 
band. Had made her forget the man, himself. 
She has been blind, but that hour restores her 
sight. She sends him away, and goes to the 
other man, almost asking him to take her into 
his arms. But he doesn’t have to be asked... . 

That’s something like the other story—but 
then, women are alike! 

Another house: The show-place of the 
neighborhood and the little house next door. 
A well-to-do bachelor lives in the big house. 
and girls from all over town are angling for 
him—and two of the ‘girls next-door. The 
third girl paren. i him secretly, from a dis- 
tance. His hundred-and-one female relatives 
are forcing girls upon him and are distressed 
that he is interested in the girls next door. They 
do not fear the little kitchen drudge; but he 
marries her, of course... . 


@ I couLD go on. There's a story in every 
other house in the block. Perhaps in every 
house—but I don’t know the history of a// the 
people in the block. And there’s a story next 
door to you, across the street, or in the apart- 
ment downstairs. Or think of the people you 
knew, back home. You'll find stories every- 
where, if you'll start looking for them. 

And just looking for them and finding them 
isn't enough. You've got to feel ‘em, and 
make other people feel ’em. 

I am a teacher of dramatic art and this is 
the big thing I try to get across to my pupils: 
Don't try to imagine feeling. Put yourself 
in the situation, or imagine yourself in the 
situation, and the feeling will come. Make 
other people feel as you feel! That is art. 
If you can’t do it, you’re not an artist. 

And so—take it from me! In writing con- 
fessions, feel with your heart, then tear your 
heart out-~and let ’em see it beat! You've got 
to explain—and reveal !—everything—in order 
to make money. And it’s not ‘easy money,” 
take it from me, again! 

And don’t take my outlines—for the stories 
are on their way to an editor, right now! 


the importance of putting sufficient postage on their 
manuscripts. “So many manuscripts have come in 
recently carrying inadequate return postage that the 
matter is becoming a problem,” writes one editor. In 
not a few offices, manuscripts bearing postage-due 
stamps are refused. In any event, the contributor 
who is careless about this matter creates an antagon- 
istic impression, which is unfavorable for success in 
selling. Care in enclosing adequately stamped re- 
turn envelopes also is stressed by various editors as 
an essential which is overlooked by far too many 
writers. 
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THE STORY OF A 
MAGAZINE ARTICLE 


. . By FRANK CLAY CROSS 
Associate Editor, The Author & Journalist 


READERS of The 
American Magazine 
will find, in the 
June issue, a grip- 
ping, human-inter- 
est article about 
Dode Smith, moth- 
er of Ernest Smith, 
“The Hercules of 
the Trojan Football 
Team” of the Uni- 
versity of Southern 
California. This 
article was written 
by Loraine Carr of 
Amarillo, Texas, a 
young niece of 
Dode Smith. It is the first piece of any kind 
that she has ever sold or had published. Surely 
her achievement is one to rouse the envy of 
many beginners at the busines of writing. 

I happen to have enjoyed the privilege of 
watching this article grow from a mere idea to 
its present position in a magazine which will 
be read by several million people. I read it in 
two complete revisions before it finally went 
to the editor, and then I happened to be in 
New York City where I watched its progress 
through the editorial office of The American. 
Please understand, however, that it is not my 
intention to steal one iota of the credit which 
Mrs. Carr so highly deserves. These facts are 
recorded here merely to explain my intimate 
knowledge of the article’s development. 


In my previous discussions of non-fiction 
writing in THE AUTHOR & JOURINALST, I have 
said that a good article idea should have three 
elements: first, importance for the readers of 
the magazine in which it is intended to appear; 
second, originality; third, timeliness. Every 
one of these elements is present in Mrs. Carr’s 
idea. It is important because it deals with 
motherhood. The mother instinct is one of 
the primary instincts of mankind. Any article 
which appeals to one of these primary instincts, 
is important. The instinct for self-preserva- 
tion; the instinct for recognition; the sex in- 
stinct: these are others that rate high in the 
«scale. 


Frank Clay Cross 


Mrs. Carr's idea is original because it pre- 
sents motherhood of a character which is not 
often described: motherhood rampant, mother- 
hood triumphant. Dode Smith is no ordinary 
mother. It is timely because it mentions the 
election of Ernest Smith to the “All American 
Football Team” of 1932, as the culmination— 
the acme of Dode Smith’s career as a mother. 

I have also said in my previous discussions 
that it is often desirable to write a preliminary 
letter to the editor of a magazine, outlining 
your idea briefly to him and asking him wheth- 
er he would care to see an article developed 
from it. This procedure has several advan- 
tages. In the first place, if the editor expresses 
interest in the idea, you have a definite market 
for which to slant your article. Second, if 
no editor gives you encouragement, you are 
saved the time and trouble of working on an 
unsalable manuscript. -Third, an article which 
goes to an editor who has asked to see it, is 
likely to get somewhat more consideration than 
an article which comes into his office “cold.” 

The letter which Mrs. Carr wrote to The 
American Magazine, before undertaking her 
article, is truly a masterpiece of its kind. It is 
somewhat longer than the average letter of pro- 
posal should be, but the length of it was jus- 
tified because, being an unknown writer, she 
was confronted with the task of showing the 
editor that she really knew how to write. It 
was addressed to Mrs. Harding of the editorial 
staff, and read as follows: 


I am querying you concerning a timely, heart- 
gripping story which I should like to see The Amer- 
tcan Magazine have on its pages. 

At this moment, as you know, the University of 
Southern California is lauding Ernest Smith, “The 
Hercules of the Trojan Football Team,” who walked 
unchallenged into the All-American Pick for 1932. 
Ernest Smith is an outstanding example for the 
youths of America. He had no money, he had no 
pull, but he was chock full of dogged determination. 

I want to tell all America about his FIGHTING 
MOTHER behind the scenes. For forty years she has 
been on the scrimmage line, running interference. 
I challenge Tulane, I challenge Army, I challenge 
any school that can boast an All-American, to pro- 
duce a mother like Dode Smith. 

Her story will grip the hearts of every true-blooded 
American. It will bring your tears; it will bring your 
cheers. I'll venture “Pop” Warner, for the moment, 
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will forget his bitter 13 to 0 defeat and yell, ‘Three 
cheers for Dode Smith!” 

This woman is the mother of nine children. This 
Hercules of the Trojans is her baby. Although she 
never knew where their next meal was coming from, 
all her nine children are college men and women. 
Dode Smith never whined, “I wish my children had 
a chance.” She was too busy making holes in the 
scrimmage line for her children to go through. 

She is a huge woman who weighs 225 pounds. 
She walked into the college office at Spearfish, S. D., 
and faced the president. “My children are as smart 
ar anybody's children. They are as good. I don't 
have a dime but tomorrow my children are starting 
to this college. Do you hear?” Her fist pounded 
the desk. The windows rattled. The next day the 
Smiths started to college. 

Dode Smith bent over steaming tubs of clothes 
to pay the bills. ‘Some day the whole world will be 
proud of my kids,” she said... . 

Dode Smith is battered and bruised by forty years 
of aggressive charging. When Ernest Smith crosses 
that gridiron at Rose Bowl, while California, the 
West and all America gives three cheers, I can see 
Dode Smith tossing her hat in mid-air. I can see 
her clench her horny old fists as she yells, “I told 
you so!” This will be her touchdown. 

Mrs. Harding, I can present this story from any 
viewpoint you may suggest. I have a thorough know!l- 
edge of the subject. Dode Smith is my aunt. The 
fighting Trojan is my cousin. I have gone with them 
every step of the way. 

I want to sit in Rose Bowl right beside Dode 
Smith. I want to see her story in The American. 
Please let me know if you are interested. 

Very sincerely, 
LORAINE CARR. 


© CAN you imagine any editor reading a letter 
like that, and not being moved by it? The 
beginner who can present a good article idea 
as vividly as Mrs. Carr presented hers, is bound 
to get his, or her, chance. Just to show what 
effect this letter had, let me quote Mrs. Hard- 
ing’s reply to it. 


Dear Mrs. Carr: 

The idea has great possibilities. Undoubtedly 
Dode Smith is the kind of woman about whom one 
could write a perfect peach of a story. But then 
again a story about her might flop terribly. All I 
can say is, if you are keen about trying the article, 
we'd be delighted to see it. 

Your letter is enthusiastic to the nth degree. Can 
you put the same amount of feeling into the finished 
portrait of Dode? 

If you decide to tell her story, please bear in mind 
that it must not be written just for football fans. It 
must not be the mother of Ernest Smith. The foot- 
ball lad can be in the departure, but we want the 
story of the other eight children. We must see Dode, 
a grand, fighting mother with the whole family as a 
background. Put into the piece motherhood ram- 
pant, motherhood demanding a square deal for her 
children; make it motherhood triumphant. 

Good luck be with you should you decide to try 
the piece. We are most anxious to see it. 

Very sincerely, 
MABEL HARDING. 


I should like to quote the correspondence 
that followed between Mrs. Carr and me, and 
her further correspondence with Mrs. Harding. 
At first she was somewhat appalled by the 
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warmth of the reception which her idea had 
received; but soon she settled down to work 
on the article with a true professional spirit. 
“TIl do it over a dozen times if necessary,” she 
wrote to me. 

The first draft of the article contained cer- 
tain faults which the writer saw very clearly 
when they were pointed out to her. In her 
effort to make Dode Smith a symbol of “moth- 
erhood rampant,” as Mrs. Harding suggested, 
she made her too aggressive. The character- 
ization in the piece needed softening, else it 
seemed likely to miss the reader's sympathy. - 
Then, too, she failed to present an adequate 
picture of the whole Smith family. Dode was 
doing a lot of fighting, but it was not entirely 
clear what she was fighting about. 


The most difficult revision, however, had to 
do with the introduction. Being fully informed 
of its importance, she knew that she must make 
it as intensely interesting as possible. She knew 
that the first few paragraphs of an article must 
be worked over, no matter how many times, 
to put them into a form that will immediately 
grip the reader’s attention. She also knew that 
they must the way” of the article—tell 
what it is about. 


The fact that she sold her piece indicates the 
intelligence with which she went at it. She 
was determined to eliminate every weak spot 
that it contained, as far as her ability permitted. 
She did not hurry. More than two months 
elapsed between her first letter to Mrs. Hard- 
ing and the submission of the finished article. 

When the final draft was sent to The Amer- 
ican Magazine, I happened to be in New York 
and therefore in a position to watch how it 
was received. It arrived at the office Tuesday 
morning, March 7, and was finally accepted the 
next Monday. 

The manner of its acceptance is interesting 
as it shows the course of a manuscript through 
a magazine office. It did not, of course, go 
into the hands of the “‘first reader,” as it would 
if it had come into the office ‘‘cold.” It was 
read first by Mrs. Harding, and then passed 
to Mr. Hugh Leamy, the managing editor. Both 
voted on it favorably. It then went to Mr. 
Summer Blossom, the editor, who was not so 
favorable to it as the other two had been, but 
who decided to accept their judgment. This 
procedure of voting on manuscripts is com- 
mon in editorial offices. The chief editor al- 
ways has the privilege of overriding the vote 
of the subordinate editors, but usually he does 
not. I have had this happen to me, however, 
on at least one occasion. The article was one 
that I had submitted to Liberty. 

Mrs. Carr's article, as you read it in The 
American is virtually as she wrote it, except 
for the introduction. This has been changed, 
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WRITERS" CONFERENCE AFLOAT 


x Aboard the luxurious liners of the 
Canadian Pacific Seaway 


Sailing from Montreal, Canada . . . July 5 
Arriving back . . Aug. 12 


"See Europe for a Song" is the title of a recent magazine 
article, describing the extraordinary opportunity which 
1933 offers travelers to see the world at a fraction of the 
costs prevailing in former years. 


THE WRITERS' CONFERENCE AFLOAT offers even more 

Thirty-eight days of wonderful experience in France, ~~ ° chance to receive the most expert literary counsel 

Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, Holland, England, available in America at no extra charge. $425 covers 

and on the ocean. all expenses for the tour: transportation, hotel accommo- 

dations, three meals a day—everything except fare to 

Montreal, passport, visas and incidentals. The excellence of these features is assured by the inter- 

national reputation of Temple Tours & George E. Marsters, Inc., of Boston, Mass., gained in 32 years 
of successful European travel service. 


Lectures, seminars, criticisms, and all other activities of the Conference Afloat will be under the per- 
sonal management of FRANK CLAY CROSS, Associate Editor of the Author & Journalist, and well- 
known contributor to American Mercury, Forum, Outlook, Ladies' Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, 
and many other leading periodicals. Mr. Cross's lectures on writing, and his helpful criticisms, are 
known throughout America and have aided many beginners to success. For further information write— 


CONFERENCE BUREAU, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1839 Champa Street a Denver, Colorado 


Typing—Revision—Verse Criticism ANOTHER FIRST SALE 


Careful typing, 30c per 1000 words. Poems, %c a 

line. One carbon. Prose revision (rearrangement of for 

awkward phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, An Escritoire Collaborating Client 

faulty punctuation and ineffective paragraphing), 30c 

per 1000 words. Verse criticism, 2c a line. This first sale was to a national magazine 
AGNES C. HOLM of large circulation and at a good price. 

(Author of “Paragraphing for Suspense,” “Evolution of THE ESCRITOIRE individual cooperative 

a Poem,” etc.) collaboration service has succeeded with 
1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. others. It may with you. The cash cost is 


small. Our profits come from your sales. 
Our diploma is your name beneath the title 
of a story in a good magazine. 


IMPORTANT TO THE ESCRITOIRE 
W R I E R S Walter Harbin, 


Box 735 
“The new writer has no chance” is a complaint st 
sometimes voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of 
practically all markets, including Satur ve- iticized—O 
ning Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’ ad Home Your Story Criticized oe 
Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Re- Experienced writer of short stories will carefully edit 


view, Cosmopolitan, the action magazines, detec- and constructively criticise your manuscript, correcting 
tive magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 worth dialogue and phraseology. 
to one group last year. Several had novels pub- Manuscripts over 5000 words, 50c per 1000 words addi- 
lished and plays produced. One had a musical tional. 
nclose stam addressed envelope. 
THEY SELL BECAUSE THEY oe FIAYES-THOMAS 
LEARNED HOW TO WRITE TO SELL! 515 North Beverly Drive. Beverly Hills, Calif. 
I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collabora- 
tion—Coaching. 
My own work appears in leading magazines. I CRITICISM ADVICE 


do for myself what 1 offer to do for others. 
If you want to break in, or increase your sales, 


GILBERT DUNNE 


9 thetic criticism. elpful suggestions. tories only. ' 

LAURENCE R. D ORSAY No Sales Service. No Courses. No Extras. { 
(Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) $2.00 up to 2,000 words, 50c per 1,000 thereafter. ; 
P. O. Box 2602-M Send fee and stamped wrapper with manuscript. 


San Francisco, Calif. 37 Taylor Street So. Braintree, Mass. 
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somewhat, in spite of her own efforts to make 
it suitable. 


@ Many beginners are somewhat chagrined 
when an editor changes what they have writ- 
ten, or asks them to make revisions. The old- 
timer is not, for he knows it is customary. I 
had an editor tell me how he completely re- 
wrote an article by Emil Ludwig, condensing it 
from about seven thousand words to less than 
three thousand. I also know of a very popular 
woman writer, whose articles appear as features 
in the foremost women’s journals, all of whose 
stuff has to be pretty thoroughly revised in the 
editorial offices before it goes into print. 

I myself have seldom written an article which 
was not changed or which I was not asked to 
change, at least in some small detail. Some 
time ago an editor sent back an article which I 
had submitted to him, asking me to revise it 
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and explaining his request as follows: ‘There 
is unquestionably a good article here, and I 
haven't the slightest doubt that you can bring 
it out. And I assure you that it would be the 
exception, rather than the rule, if it got by 
the first time. This does not mean that we 
arbitrarily demand revisions on everything that 
comes in, but that there is almost always some- 
thing that we think ought to be done to make 
——— to us better material for our 
ok. 

I believe that the experience of Mrs. Carr 
should be helpful and inspirational to new | 
writers. It is evidence that one does not, neces- 
sarily, have to work up to the better magazines 
through the smaller ones. I myself made my 
first real sale to Good Housekeeping. 

That you will hear more from the biographer 
of Dode Smith, I am very sure, for she has all 
the qualities that make for success. 


Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


INSURANCE COMPANY PUBLICITY 


i AUTHOR & JOURNALIST heartily endorses the 
action of the National Association of Business 

Writers in requesting the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, through its Policyholders Service 
Bureau, to desist from free publicity efforts among 
business papers with articles dealing with business 
methods offered gratis. For a number of years, this 
“bureau” has prepared special reports on business and 
other subjects and distributed them free, in mimeo- 
graphed form. Only recently, apparently, has the 
company offered the material to business papers. Dur- 
ing the past six weeks, it has appeared in a number 
of publications, with credit given to the life insur- 
ance company. 

Of course, it is cheap and valuable publicity for 
the life insurance company. It seems to offer the 
business paper, pressed hard at this time by economic 
conditions, an opportunity to cut editorial costs. 

Examining the material, however, the National 
Association of Business Writers has found that it 
is based to an extent on articles which have already 
appeared in business papers. In fact, it appears that 
material written by N. A. B. W. members has been 
rehashed by the Policyholders Service Bureau, and in- 
cluded in releases to business magazines. 

It is to be hoped that the life insurance company, 
receiving the N. A. B. W. complaint, will abandon 
business papers as a field for free publicity efforts 
of this character. The plan constitutes unfair com- 
petition for writers, and cannot be justified. 

Motor, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New York, is read 
principally by new car dealers; therefore all editorial 
material should be aimed at them, according to Neal 
S. Adair, managing editor. 

Motor Trade, 71 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Ont., 
has been changed to Motor Magazine. It is now a 
quarterly of large size, printed on high grade stock, 


and using only articles of the most thorough or ex- 
haustive type covering sales and servicing. The ma- 
jority of servicing articles are prepared by technical 
experts, and the photographs are taken in accordance 
with the needs of the article. The sales and pro- 
ductivn articles are prepared from government re- 
ports and usually are not illustrated. Ray D. Lister, 
editor, states that, generally speaking, Motor Maga- 
zine is not a good prospect for articles or photographs 
of any sort, but inquiries concerning such will be 
welcomed and given prompt attention. 

National Laundry Journal, 461 Eighth Ave., New’ 
York, George M. Sangster, managing editor, an- 
nounces that an embargo has temporarily been placed 
upon the purchase of manuscripts. 

O’er the Threshold, announced by the Periodical 
Publishing Co:, Grand Rapids, Mich, did not ma- 
terialize and therefore is not in the market for ma- 
terial. 

Hotel and Restaurant Times, “the Newspaper of 
the Industry,” 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, has just 
been announced. At present it will be operated on 
a controlled circulation basis to hotel and restaurant 
executives in a territory bounded on the east by Penn- 
sylvania, on the west by the Kansas-Colorado line, 
and on the south by the Kansas-Oklahoma line. Full 
details of operation have not as yet been worked out, 
according to Edward G. Gavin, editor. 

Materials Handling & Distribution, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, has been temporarily suspended. 

The United States Daily, 22nd and M Sts., Wash- 
ington, D. C., which suspended publication March 6, 
has been resumed as a weekly. So great was the 
demand on the publishers for the continuance of a 
newspaper devoted entirely to Government informa- 
tion, that it was decided to publish a composite is- 
sue every week, giving the news of Government ac- 
tion during the previous six days. 
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ned send 25c, coin or postage, and say, ‘“‘Send me Perfect 


850 Union Insurance Bldg. 


Thousands of Dollars from 
GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank accounts 
FAMOUS AUTHORS USE GENIE 
and recommend it to unknown 
writers who would become famous. 

Ludwig Stanley Landmichl, author 
of more than a score of novels and 
serials, as well as hundreds of 
short stories and articles, praises 
GENIE. He says: 

“It is remarkable how swiftly 
and accurately the PLOT GENIE 
can evolve a plot from which a 
really entertaining story may be 
written. I have worked up no end 
of plots—good ones—which were 
worked into stories and have been 
published. I am sending you three 
formulas or synopses of plots used 
in stories recently published.” 

A VERITABLE GOLD MINE! 

One author has already made $5,000 with the GENIE— 
another earned $2, in one month and is still selling con- 
sistently. A certain new writer sold seven stories in six 
weeks, all plotted by GENIE. 

PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 


i oe S plots are countless! They are original—unusual— 
workable. 

GENIE is endorsed by the American Fiction Guild—recom- 
mended by educators and editors—widely used by profes- 
per writers and the Story Departments of Talking Picture 

tudios. 

The PLOT GENIE is not an experiment—it is not a toy. 
It is practical—workable—and scientifically sound. It is the 
greatest storehouse of potential story material—the most 
complete reference work for authors that has ever been de- 


vi 
Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 
“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 Cents 


Just to get acquainted we will send ‘Perfect Plotter,” 
which contains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a com- 
plete plot synopsis developed with PLOT GENIE. This alone 
may a you what is wrong with your rejected stories. 


lotter.”” 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


I LICK THE DEPRESSION FOR WRITERS! 


Meeting New York editors EVERY DAY PERSONALLY, 
I learn of LATEST DEMANDS, and SELL FICTION AND 
ARTICLES THAT SEEM HOPELESS, for my clients. Right 
now I have a demand for BOOK-LENGTH DETECTIVE 
NOVELS, also for the same type of SHORT. Send for my 
folder today—learn about the SALES I MAKE CONSTANT- 
LY FOR MY CLIENTS—ALL TYPES OF FICTION AND 


FACT ARTICLES. 


I CAN LICK THE DEPRESSION FOR 


YOU; my fees are moderate. JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, AU- 
THORS’ AGENT, 433 West 34th St., New York City. 


10% Marketing Service 10% 


I MARKET STORIES and articles of all 
types, if suitable, revising free when warranted, 
for 10% commission. A deposit on MSS. is 
required: $1 if under 5,000 words, and post- 
age; 20c per 1,000 if longer. This entitles 
the author to a thorough criticism. If MS. is 
salable, it is REFUNDED. ; 

I have sold over 125 of my stories to 30 
magazines. I sell for others. Get my help 
with YOUR stories 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
Authors’ Representative 
Box J-148, Dante, Virginia 


GET THE RIGHT SLANT e 


Out of the hundreds of books on writing 
one small and inexpensive book stands out 
sharply as a tremendously important aid 


CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY 
TECHNIQUE 
By David Raffelock 


Here is a book written by a recognized au- 
thority, an editor, newspaper man, ad writer, 
author and instructor. “Conscious Short Story 
Technique” is a sane and constructive manual 
for all fiction writers, written from the angle 
of the modern psychologist. 

It is based upon Mr. Raffelock’s advanced 
method of instruction. Reviewing the book, 
T. C. O'Donnell, author and editor, wrote: 

“Mr. Raffelock approaches an exposition of 
short-story mechanics from the standpoint of 
awareness, and thereby has succeeded in pre- 
senting the fundamentals of the business with 

an extraordinary clearness and _ vividness. 

Questions of plot and action and characteriza- 

tion, for example, take on a new significance 

when approached from this standpoint of 
conscious technique, and we hazard the opin- 
ion that this unpretentious volume will yet 


prove to have been the pioneer in a new 
method of teaching short-story writing.” 


Priced for the Depression 


$1.10 
a copy, postpaid 
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THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1839 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 


CRITICISM—ONE DOLLAR 


by a consulting literary critic, contributing magazine editor, 
and educator of recognied ability on any manuscript to 7,000 
words, 25c a 1,000 words thereafter. My analytical letters 
of individualized, detailed criticism are unconditionally guar- 
anteed to give you concrete, explicit revision instructions 
and market suggestions, or my fee refunded. Send your 
rejected manuscripts, with return postage, and learn WHY 
my clients teil me: ‘‘Mr Nathale, you have started me on 
the road to creative success!” ‘‘Your criticism is of greater 
assistance than a pile of text-books or a full course on story 
writing!”’ ‘“‘I deem it a privilege to be numbered among your 


clients!’’ 
N. RALPH NATHALE 
Studio 302, 814 44th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 


CHECKS—NOT REJECTION SLIPS! 
Authors! Sell Your Stories! 


I am selling for others—I can sell for you. LET ME 
HELP YOU WRITE STORIES THAT SELL. Fee for read- 
ing and constructive professional criticism for rewriting, 50c 

per 1000 words; minimum fee $1. Separate fee on each manu- 
script. S Stamped addressed envelope and fee must accompany 

Ten per cent commission on sales. 


M. M. COCKRILL 


Authors’ Agent and Literary Critic 
80-30 Broadway, Elmhurst, New York, N. Y. 


ILLINOIS TYPING SERVICE 
Manuscripts accurately typed on good grade bond, 
one carbon. Punctuation, spelling and paragraphing 

given careful attention. Return postage paid. 


Prose, 30c the 1000 words. Verse, %c the line. Busi- 
ness correspondence also taken care of for a small fee. 
MILDRED T. COREY 


324 East 69th St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Building Modernization is a new publication an- 
nounced by Business Journals, Inc., 192 Lexington 
Ave., New York. Charles G. Peker, formerly editor 
of Building Age, is editor. 

Real Estate has moved from 228 N. La Salle St., 
to 32 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


Architect, formerly at 485 Madison Ave., New 
York, is now at 100 E. 45th St. Articles on archi- 
tecture and the Allied Arts are paid for on publi- 
cation at $8 a column. 


Radio-Television Retailer & Jobber, which sus- 
pended publication in January, and Packaging Record, 
which suspended in March, both published at 1465 
Broadway, New York, have been offered for sale 
by Myron F. Hobbs & Co., Inc., New York. 


Herbert Shryer, for many years editor of Bur- 
rough’s Clearing House, Burroughs and 2nd Aves., 
Detroit, Mich., died recently. 

The Taxpayer, Middletown, O., announced about 
a year ago, suspended publication following the first 
issue, according to word received from the secretary 
of the Middletown Civic Association. “It was mere- 
ly a venture on the part of Mr. Anton Rosing, as we 
understand it,” writes Secretary Spring, “for we 
know he is without funds at this time. It is our 
opinion that publication will not be resumed and 
ose writers who submitted manuscripts will not be 
paid.” 

Southern Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C., has 
changed its name to Textile Bulletin. 

Broadcasting (with which was combined, in Feb- 
ruary, Broadcast Advertising, Chicago) National Press 
Bldg., Washington, D. C., does not buy outside ma- 
terial, according to Sol Taishoff, editor. “All our 
material is supplied from the trade, chiefly from our 
own correspondents and from advertising agencies 
and radio stations.” 

Writers who submitted manuscripts to Institution 
Management, formerly at 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, are, apparently, out of luck. The department 
editor secured the name of one man connected with 
the publication, and wrote him, but was unable to 
learn anything concerning manuscripts submitted, or 
the whereabouts of J. F. Kennedy, the editor. 

The following publications have been reported far 
behind in payments, and decidedly unsatisfactory to 
deal with at this time: Wayside Salesman, 1105 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago; The Sample Case, 632 
N. Park St., Columbus, O.; Electrical Record, 17 E. 
42nd St., New York; Pet Dealer, 63 Beekman St., 
New York, and Chain Store Links, 10 S. 18th St., 
New York. 

Aviation Engineering, 19 W. 47th St., New York, 
apparently has either moved or suspended publica- 
tion, as all mail is being returned. 

Modern Mechanix and Inventions, 529 S. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn., is “more and more going photo,” 
according to Donald Cooley, associate editor, who ex- 
plained that manuscripts without illustrations have 
very little chance of acceptance. 

Asbestos announces a change in location from 1701 
Winter St., to 16th Floor Inquirer Bldg., Philadel- 
phia. 

Music Trade Review has been merged with Radio 
Merchant, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 


The Haire Publications (Linens & Domestics, In- 
fants’ & Children’s Review, Corset & Underwear Re- 
view, House Furnishing Review, Crockery & Glass 
Journal, Notions & Novelty Review), 1170 Broad- 
way, New York, announce a decrease in rates from 
1 cent to 344 cent a word. Payment is made 15th of 
month following publication. 


The Author & Journalist 


Savings Bank Journal has moved from 21 E. 40th 
St., to 274 Madison Ave., New York. 

Western Plumbing & Heating Journal is now lo- 
cated at 3665 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, instead 
of at No. 2124. 

Ford Dealer and Service Field, 407 E. Michigan 
St., Milwaukee, Wis., is now in the market for brief 
articles on fleet management and operation (any make 
of car). H. James Larkin, editor, reports promptly 
on all material, and sends check within a month fol- 
lowing acceptance. 


Art News, 20 E. 57th St., New York, reports it 
does not solicit news articles or photographs of any 
kind from free-lance contributors. 


Canadian Horticulturist, Peterboro, Ont., uses Can- © 
adian experience articles on growing and cultivating 
fruit, flowers and vegetablés, 800 to 1000 words. 
Information on new and noteworthy plants is espe- 
cially desired. Payment is at the rate of 3 cents a 
line. 

Design, 307 S. Franklin St., Syracuse, N. Y., uses 
articles from 500 to 1500 words, on applied design, 
decorative design work, decorative arts, decorated 
wrapping papers, parchments, stained glass, etc., but 
makes no payment. 

Decorative Furnisher, 381 4th Ave., New York, 
appeals to interior decorators, decorative departments 
in high class department stores, home furnishers and 
retailers of decorative furnishings. Illustrated articles 
on furnished rooms in private homes are used. Pay- 
ment is on publication. 

Dairy Produce, 119 N. Franklin St., Chicago, is 
buying little material—'‘and that little must be well 
illustrated,’ writes C. S. Paton, editor. 


Furniture Age, 2239 Herndon St., Chicago, is in- 
terested only in articles secured on direct assignment, 
according to J. A. Gary, editor. 


Seed Trade News, 60 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
is not in the market for any news material whatso- 
ever, emphatically states N. C. Helms, editor. 


The Goat World, Vincennes, Ind., does not pay 
for material. “Our correspondents are breeders 
who donate their services and confine their articles 
to milk-goat subjects,” writes Will L. TeWalt, sec- 
retary of the American Milk Goat Record Associa-) 
tion, of which The Goat World is official organ. 


The Highway Magazine, Armco Culvert Mfgrs. 
Assn., Middletown, O., has prepared a statement for 
all who would write for it, which the editor, W. H. 
Spindler, will be glad to send on request. 


Drug Topics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, is pay- 
ing only $1 apiece for brief merchandising items, at 
present, unless illustrated, when $1.50 is paid. “Try 
to keep them to 100 words,” advises Don Robinson, 
associate editor. 


Canadian Geographical Journal, Victoria Bldg., 
Ottawa, Canada, Lawrence J. Burpee, editor, has so 
much accepted material on hand that very little more 
will be needed this year. 


The following publications have been discontinued 
or temporarily suspended: 

Technocracy Review, 96-98 Park Place, New York. 

Smoke, 513 Pacific Block, Seattle, Wash. 

Western Canadian Motor, 404 Homer St., Van- 
couver, B. C. 

Bags, 150 Lafayette St., New York. 

Mechanical Package Magazine, Minneapolis. 

Technocrats Magazine, Minneapolis. 

Air Conditioning, 167 Madison Ave., New York. 

Western Wood Worker and Furniture Factory, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Another Success Story! 


On January 18th, Paul Hawk’s 
first story arrived in my office. It 
was a_ detective short short, for 
which I had an urgent editorial re- 
quest. On January 20th, I advised 
Mr. Hawk of its acceptance. 


He replied: 


“I wrote SINGLE ARREST DU- 
GAN in one day. After sending it 
to you I was able to forget the 
selling end and produce the new 
manuscript enclosed. I did not even 
know of the market to which you 
sold this story so quickly—which 
seems to prove that it pays to em- 
ploy a market specialist.’’ 


PAUL HAWK . 
PAUL HAWK It Will Pay You to Employ a 
Recognized New York Agent 

Because: 


—Twelve years personal contact with magazine editors 
and publishers enables me to place your salable manu- 
script without lost motion. 


_—You will be helped to whip unsuitable material into 
line with prevailing market requirements through vigor- 
ous constructive criticism and replot suggestions. 


—You will have advance knowledge of immediate edi- 
torial needs through my monthly market letter. 


The cost of this help is negligible when you consider 
the wasted time, effort and postage of unguided produc- 
tion and marketing. I charge a reading fee of 50c per 
thousand words, minimum of $2.00 on any manuscript. 
(Special rates for books.) As soon as we sell $1,000. 
worth of a client’s work, all charges are dropped except 
pe commission of 10% on American and 15% on foreign 
sales, 


Submit your manuscripts, or write for circular. 
AUGUST LENNIGER 
Literary Agent 


45 West 45th St. New York, N.Y. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 
Literary Adviser—Story Critic 


Let me see that story. Editors do buy. Why don’t 
you sell? The magazine market is proved by the 
newsstands. Send me a manuscript under 6000 words 
(but the shorter the better) with Two Dollars and 
stamped return envel e will discuss its quali- 
ties and make it salable if we can. 


Address Route 1, 


Hemet, Calif. 


Have You A CAMERAP 


Let us show you how easy it is to 
make money with your Camera. 


Ask us for “Bulletin 10AJ” 


AUTHORS SHOP a * 
Baltimore, Md. 


Box 25 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP AND JOURNALISM 


Aone-year professional training in the technique 
and practice of writing, under personal leadership 
of six distinguished American writers— Edwin 
Markham, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Rupert 
Hughes, Robert Welles Ritchie, John D. Barry, 
Samuel G. Blythe. Inspirational atmosphere 
and ideal environment. Only talented students 
accepted. Send for circular. 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE, Berkeley, Calif. 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately 
typed by an experienced 
Author’s typist, 

Oc per 1000 words. Poetry 1c line. 

Special rates on 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St. Olean, N. Y. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Our Get-Acquainted and 
$1.00—DEPRESSION OFFER—-$1.00 


For careful reading, criticism and marketing advice 
on one manuscript up to 5,000 words (please send re- 
turn postage). 

Also reduced rates on all types and lengths to meet 
present conditions. Tell us what you have—fiction, 
articles, verse—and the length of your MS. and learn 
the lowest charge consistent with prompt and con- 
scientious service. 

Standard textbooks for writers. Catalogue. Bank 
and clients’ references. 

Editors 
James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve 
6 Alex. Bldg. Franklin, Ohio 


PERSONAL CONTACT 
BEATS EXCESS POSTAGE 


ED BODIN, Personal Contact Salesman, talks face to 
face with editors—and every day at least one of Bodin’s 
clients records a sale. 

No Criticism Fees—No Books To Sell—No Extras. 

ED BODIN, Author’s Executive, eleven years with the 
—_ of Collier’s, American Magazine, Woman’s 

ome Companion and Country Home. 


SEND $1.00 for initial Registration—and $1.00 for 
each short story submitted, which entitles you to 
personal sales effort for at least 5 markets. If 
manuscript is deemed unsalable, it will be returned 
with comments of two editors who read for Mr. 
Bodin. Registration fee refunded if work not 
promise salability. Novelettes, $3; Novels, $5. En- 
close return postage. 


ED BODIN—Author’s Executive 
London Terrace, 405 W. 23rd St., New York City 


Cif author later sells without change any story marked 
unsalable—fee will be returned.) 


con't Sell ., Stories 


Learn “Why” from former editor for 3 
major studios, backed by 12 years’ daily 
selling service, with sales from $500.00 
to $12,000.00. Stories I read and O. K. 
to studio Editors will receive consider- 
ation. Send today for my free booklet, 
“Inside Facts About Talking Picture 
Stories.” 


M. Alvord 


Dept. Y, 215 Baine Studio Bldg. 


Hollywood, Calif. 4 


WRITERS! MAY WE HELP YOU? 
(Editors call on us for stories) 

We offer you a reliable, trustworthy Agency service. 
We cover (Boston, New York and Philadelphia). We 
submit our client’s stories personally to our Editorial 
connections. 

(These Fees are reasonable) 
Manuscripts up to 7,000 words $1.00 
Manuscripts up to 15,000 words 
Manuscripts over 15,000 words, up to 25,000 words... 4.00 
Manuscripts over 25,000 words. 5.00 
Scenarios and plays 5.00 

The above fees must accompany each manuscript. 
When we sell a story we receive 10%, of the proceeds. 
Send us your story—we may have an immediate place 
for it. 


EDWARD H. FARNHAM & ASSOCIATES 
Author’s Agents—Literary Advisors 
5th Floor 10 High Street 
Rice Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


(Personal Interviews by appointment only—Phone Lib. 7610) 


IN 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


(Continued from Page 2) 

Through an error, Home Digest appeared in a list 
of discontinued magazines published in our March 
issue. Home Digest is published monthly by the 
Wadsworth Company, Book Bldg., Detroit, Mich., 
and is interested in receiving articles about the home, 
food, health, etc., in lengths between 800 and 1000 
words. Payment is made at from 1 to 2 cents a 
word on publication. 

George W. Bartlett, Tridell, Utah, writes that he 
is prepared to make an attractive offer to the author 
of an acceptable play; either an outright cash pur- 
chase or royalty agreement. It may be of any type, 
it sufficiently interesting and dramatic; plays of ten 
characters or less with simple stage settings pre- 
ferred. It should require two hours or longer to 
play. Mr. Bartlett states that rejected plays will be 
promptly returned if stamped return envelope is en- 
closed. 

Children’s Comrade, Girls’ Friend, and Boys’ Com- 
panion, 1724 Choteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo., are 
Sunday School magazines offering a market for ma- 
terial. Children’s Comrade is edited for children un- 
der 9 years of age. It uses short-stories up to 700 
words, with religious themes, such as Bible stories 
retold and those stressing desirable habits of con- 
duct, and verse up to 12 lines. Rose M. Kinker is 
editor. .. . Girls’ Friend is for boys between 9 and 
15 years of age. It uses short-stories, 1500 to 2500 
words, on religious, out-of-door, juvenile, rural, city, 
history, and science themes; serials of 6 to 8 chap- 
ters, articles on nature, science, history, etc., 1000 to 
2000 words; short fact items and fillers, 25 to 300 
words; verse, 8 to 16 lines preferred, also photos and 
illustrations submitted with articles or stories. F. 
E. McQueen is editor in chief, Marie Rose Remmel, 
associate editor... . Boys’ Companion is under the 
same editorship and uses material of the same type 
slanted toward boys. Rates paid are 20 to 30 cents 
per 100 words; verse, approximately 5 cents a line; 
fillers 15 cents per hundred words; varying rates for 
photos, on acceptance. 

Adventure, 181 5th Ave., New York, is now pub- 
lished monthly at 15 cents. It uses short adventure 
stories up to 7000 words, novelettes up to 15,000, 
and serials. At present it is not in the market for 
filler material. Some adventure articles and verse are 
used. A. A. Proctor is editor, and good rates are 
paid on acceptance. 

Sky Fighters, 122 E. 42nd St., New York, is now 
edited by George Bruce, who was named president 
of the company following the death of Wm. L. Mayer 
on March 20. 

Western Super-Novel, 53 Park Place, New York, 
although it issued a call for manuscripts, seems to 
be made up largely of reprint stories purchased after 
use by other magazines. 


Real Detective, now at 1300 Paramount Bldg., 
New York, under the editorship of West F. Peter- 
son, is in the market for true illustrated crime and 
expose stories, 5000 to 6000 words; for short-stories 
of the detective-mystery type, same lengths; for two- 
part serials of 24,000 words, and novelettes of 10,000 
to 12,000. Payment is on publication at 114 cents a 
word. 

The American Boy, 550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich., will be out of the market for material of any 
type until October, 1933. 

The Family Circle, 101 Park Ave., writes that 
it will not be printing or buying any stories for sev- 
eral months. 


The Author & Journalist 


“Three Street & Smith magazines, totaling four 
issues a month, offer a perfect market for the writer 
of short-stories under six thousand—preferably 
around four thousand—words,” writes John L. Nano- 
vic, editor. ‘They are The Shadow Magazine, twice 
a month; Nick Carter Magazine, and Doc Savage 
Magazine, each issued monthly. Inventory is at a low 
point, and they are ready to stock up to the limit 
with good yarns. The requirements are simple, and 
need no special slanting other than the elements of 
a good story. The Shadow Magazine wants detective 
stories which are interesting as well as active. Action 
is desired, but it need not be utilized to kill the 
natural interest or progress of a story. A purely de- 
ductive story is not wanted, but one with a judicious 
mixture of deduction, action, and danger will always 
hit the spot. Complex situations are not necessary. 
A good, simple, straightforward plot is much pre- 
ferred to the one which attempts to condense a novel- 
length plot into a short-story. It is necessary that 
the hero be a detective, police officer, private dick, 
or amateur detective, and that his purpose be to solve 
a crime. Gangster stories are not wanted—that is, 
stories which center about gangsters themselves. The 
officers can match their wits against gangsters, but 
the gangsters must always be shown up for unlawful 
citizens, and fittingly punished. . . . Nick Carter 
Magazine is almost similar in requirements. The 
trend in this magazine is more toward the private 
detective, rather than the police officer. However, 
stories submitted for The Shadow Magazine are au- 
tomatically judged for Nick Carter Magazine also, 
and vice versa. . . Doc Savage Magazine needs 
short-stories that have American heroes in various 
settings of adventure and colorful atmosphere. There 
is no limitation as to plot or territory. The whole 
world can be used for the action; any kind of adven- 
ture or thrilling story can be utilized. Wo do, how- 
ever, steer clear of ‘dated’ stories of the past decade. 
Stories laid in other countries, before the World 
War, are not taboo, though, if they are interesting. 
For all three magazines, the rate of payment is a 
minimum of one cent a word, on acceptance, with a 
higher rate if the story is exceptionally good. Read- 
ings are prompt—a week is usually the maximum 
time required for judgment. Payments follow the 
age-old Street & Smith custom of every Friday, with- 
out a miss. And the address for all three, of course, 
is 79 Seventh Ave., New York.” F: 

Blah, 216 Metropolitan Bank Bldg., St. Paul Minn., 
has been reported by a number of contributors as 
having failed to make payment for material published 
in various issues. 


Sunday-School World, 1816 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, published by the American Sunday School 
Union, is prepared for teachers in one-room rural 
Sunday schools. Arthur M. Baker, editor, writes: 
“Our purpose is often missed by writers. Those 
who send us material about organized modern church 
schools, sophisticated city children, ethical problems, 
or controversial subjects, are wasting their time and 
ours. A writer who is familiar with the peculiar 
problems of the rural school, knows his Bible, and 
can write conservatively, helpfully, and authorita- 
tively, without denominational bias, probably can 
send us something we shall be glad to purchase.” 
Rates are 1/, cent a word on acceptance. 

Northern Messenger, P. O. Box 3070, Montreal, 
Canada, writes that it will not be in the market for 
contributions for several months. The Witness and 
Canadian Homestead at the same address is also prac- 
tically a closed market at present. 

Mail addressed to The Classmate, 420 Plum St., 
ee. Ohio, is returned unclaimed by the post 
office. 
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Fourth Annual 


WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


In the Rocky Mountains 
July 24 to August 12 


A Conference and Vacation for Professional 
Writers. 
A Training School for Amateurs 


COURSES 
Short-Story Writing.....................Blanche Y. McNeal 
Play Writing Frederick H. Koch 
Poetry Writing Edward Davison 


Seminars, Round Table Conferences, Lec- 
tures by Nationally-known Writers and 
Editors— 


Including C. E. Scoggins, Wm. M. John, Thomas 
Hornsby Ferril, Willard E. Hawkins, Harry Adler, 
Joe Mills, Lenora M. Weber, Arthur H. Carhart, 
Anne M. Halladay, Dixie Wilson, Bess W. Ruble, 
a T. Bartlett, Clem Yore, Wm. MacLeod Raine, 

iles Hallock, Florence C. Means, Marian Castle, 
and others. 


Final Program Will Be Ready in May. 
Write for Bulletin 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Extension Division 
Boulder, Colorado 


SELL YOUR STORY! 


Our service includes criticism and revision, if 
necessary. Particular attention to new writers. 
Special reading rates until Sept. 15. MSS. under 
10,000 words $1. 

Write for circular 


509 Sth Ave. at 42nd St. 
New York 


I. L. CLARK 
Cc. L. SULLIVAN 


“Of Love and Other Trifles” 
24 short-shorts by N. BRYLLION FAGIN. 


These storiettes written by a successful writer and 
originally published in popular magazines make ex- 
cellent models of the short-short story. 

Besides they are entertaining and interesting. 


50c a copy, Postpaid 
TILLYE BRAUN 
Box 272, Johns Hopkins University, Balitimore, Md. 


There's a NE-W WAY 
fo WRITING SUCCESS 


Send for free book about David Raffelock’s amaz- 
ing new discovery in teaching creative writing. 

Creative Ability Developer is scientific and 
sure. Makes the hardest part of writing easy. 
Opens floodgates of ideas. Simplifies 


plotting. Shortens your road FRE 


to successful authorship. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE The Way 

1849 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. to 

Without obligation send free book about the Creative | Successful 

Developer. Writing 
ame .... 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


OR those who are not lured by large promises but 

desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge that does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. An 
editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s Delineator, 
etc.,) he is particularly known as friend, helper and 
developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction 
ability. Individual instruction only; no classes, no set 
courses, no assistants. No marketing—that is a spe- 
cialty in itself, requiring full time for best results. 
No poetry, plays or scenarios. A_ specialty is made 
of ‘‘one-man’”’ courses, the course in each case being 
entirely dependent upon the needs of that case. Write 
for Booklet A. 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
Carmel, New York 


CAN’T YOU SELL? 


Perhaps you need intelligent, sympathetic criticism 
and guidance. 


I am interested in the work of new writers, as well 
as in that of veterans. 


Send_ for circulars and editorial recommendations 
from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John 
ren and twenty other famous editors and pub- 
lishers. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 


55 West Forty-second St., New York, N. Y. 


POETS Birthday Specials 


KALEIDOGRAPH, the live and reliable poetry journal, 
celebrates its 49th issue! Send $1 for 8 months’ subscription 
—May to December, inclusive—or send _ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for other BIRTHDAY SPECIALS, Free 
books, Prize program for poems and stories, etc. 

good during April and May only. Editors, Whitney Mont- 
gomery and Vaida Stewart Montgomery. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Monthly, $2 a year, 25c a copy) 
702 North Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 


SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITERS! 


The creator of the PLOT GENIE, eee A. Hill, has ana- 
lyzed all the ‘‘short-shorts’’ in LIBERTY and COLLIER’S for 
two years past and has revealed the Formula and the SIX 
methods that are used to put in the ‘‘trick’’ ending, surprise twist 
or dramatic punch. This analysis is accompanied by the “‘thumb- 
nail’ synopses of 100 of the best published ‘‘short-shorts.”’ It 
is instructive and valuable to every writer and easily worth 
100.00 to any author who is interested in writing ‘‘short- 
shorts’’—the $500.00 kind. Price only $1.00. 


The comedy element is important in seer writing. We also 
offer Mr. Hill’s new ANALYSIS OF COMEDY, which segregates 
the basic comedy situations and analyzes 100 jokes and funny 
stories. Something ABSOLUTELY NEW. Price $2.00 or $1.00 
if ordered with any of our other publications. 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 


828 Union Insurance Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


"THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for All Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: ‘‘The Writer’s 
Monthly looks awfully good to me. For years I 
have been telling beginning authors that there is 
nothing in the world so good for them as such a 
magazine. It puts them in touch with publications 
they would otherwise not think of. So many writ- 
ers live away from New York, and since by the 
nature of the work it must be done in solitude, it 
seems to me that such a magazine coming in once a 
month is like hand-shakes from a fellow craftsman.” 


Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


Clubs—Attention! ! 


Frank Clay Cross, Associate editor of 
Author & Journalist, and contributor - 
articles and stories to such magazines 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Good eaadinn- 
ing, American Mercury, Forum, and 
many others of comparable importance, is 
available for lectures and short courses in 
writing to writers’ groups throughout the 
West. 

“The short course in writing, given here in Amarillo 
by Mr. Cross, under the mangaement of the Panhandle 
Penwomen’s Club, has been an immense success from 
every angle. He knows the business of authorship as 
only a professional writer could know it, and he has an 
ability as a speaker which holds his audience enthralled.” 
—Mrs. ANNIE Dyer Nunn, Pres., Panhandle Penwomen’s 
Club, Amarillo, Texas. 

For further information write: 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1839 Champa Street Denver, Colorado 


Calgary Eye Opener, 602 McKee Bldg., Minneap- 
olis, Minn., is reported to have fallen several months 
behind—at least in case of certain contributors—in 
payment for published material. 

Hot Dog, 100 Park Place, New York, has been 
revived by Dave Gordon (Jack Dinsmore). It uses 
racy humor miscellany. Contributors who have dealt 
with it report that payment is made at low rates 
and some time after publication. Hot-Cha is a sim- 
ilar publication which has appeared from the same 
address. 

Arts & Decoration, 578 Madison Ave., New York, 
is now edited by Camille Davied, succeeding Mary 
Fanton Roberts. 

Psychology, 1450 Broadway, New York, is not 
now in the market for serial material. In addition 
to psychological, inspirational, and business articles, 
it uses personal-experience stories and short-short 
stories, according to word received from Miss Eldora 
Field. Payment is at varying rates, on publication. 

College Life, 570 7th Ave., New York, is now be- 
ing published bi-monthly. 

Young’s Magazine and Breezy Stories, formerly at 
wih 6th Ave., have moved to 55 W. Third St., New 
York. 

Christian Business, Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., will be re-entitled 
Good Business, beginning with the July issue. 

Startling Detective Adventures, 529 S. 7th St. 
Minneapolis, announces that Douglas Lurton has suc- 
ceeded Earl Buell as editor. 

The American Home, 244 Madison Ave., New 
York, now pays on publication at 2 cents per word, 
for practical articles on home, interior decoration, 
building, gardening, and allied subjects up to 1500 
words in length. Mrs. Jean Austin is editor. 

Magazines of the Christian Board of Publication, 
Beaumont and Pine St., St. Louis, including Story- 
land, The Front Rank, Boys’ Comrade, Girls’ Circle, 
and Junior World, are now paying on publication. 
Rates are $3 to $4 per thousand words. 

Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has reduced its minimum word rate 
for prose to 14 cent a word; verse to 10 cents a 
line; photos to $1 to $2 each. Illustrated Mechanics, 
also edited at the same address by E. A. Weishaar, 
pays 14 cent to 1 cent a word for prose, $1 to $2 for 
photos and drawings. Payment is on acceptance. 

The News, 220 E. 42nd St., New York, offers $25 
apiece for “real life stories” of about 2000 words. 
Address Real Life Stories. Apparently the schedule 
is pretty well filled for some three months ahead. 


Screen Book, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, is now 
edited by Frederick James Smith and Jack Smalley. 


The Author & Journalist 


True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New York, 
makes the announcement that while other magazines 
of the Macfadden group are glad to buy stories 
through agents, the peculiar nature of True Story ma- 
terial makes direct contact with between author and 
publisher more desirable. Contributors are requested 
to submit manuscripts direct. “Due to the intimate 
nature of these stories we cannot accept stories sub- 
mitted through intermediaries,” is the requirement. 
“We are anxious to get stories just as the writers 
tell them, not improved by professional coaching.”’ 


Discontinued-Sus pended 


Battle Aces (Popular Publications), New York. 
The Circus Scrap Book, Jersey City, N. J. 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Little Theatre of Temple Israel, Boston, de- 
voted to the production of plays of Jewish interest, 
announces its third playwriting contest for one-act 
comedies of American Jewish life. Consideration 
will be given to the following types: high comedy, 
fantasy, satire, farce. Prizes of $25 and $15 are 
offered for the two best. No previously published 
or publicly presented plays are eligible. Two copies 
of the play, one of which may be a carbon, are 
required. Plays should be unsigned, but accom- 
panied by separate identifying letter. Submit be 
fore November 1, 1933, to Rabbi Harry Levi, Temple 
Israel, Boston. 

Carlyle House, 307 Fifth Ave., New York, offers 
prizes of $100, $25, $10, and three of $5 for best 
essays answering the questions: “Which money-mak- 
ing tips in Jack Woodford’s book, ‘Trial and Error— 
Writing and Selling,’ are most valuable? Which 
chapter reveals most about the inside workings of 
the writing game?” A special prize of $25 is of- 
fered for the most interesting essay condemning the 
book. Essays must not exceed 250 words. Address 
Contest Editor, Carlyle House. 

Chatto & Windus, 97 St. Martin’s: Lane, London, 
W. C. 2, England, announce a prize of £250 for a 
humorous book, preference being given to novels. 
The contest closes March 1, 1934. Those interested 
should write to the publishers for details. 

The Prairie Playmakers, Omaha, are conducting a 
nation-wide contest closing August 1, 1933, in which 
they will award $100 for the best play of three acts or 
equivalent. Author’s name must not appear on manu- 
script, but, with title of play, should be enclosed in 
separate sealed envelope. Enclose stamped, self-ad- 
dressed return envelope. Address E. M. Hosman, 
contest chairman, The Prairie Playmakers, Municipal 
University of Omaha, 3612 N. 24th St., Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Better Homes and Gardens, Meredith Publishing 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, has announced the 
prize-winners in its first “better homes’ contest and 
announces a second better homes contest in its April 
number, with awards totalling $3000. The contest 
is divided into four classes, in each of which twenty- 
nine awards are offered, ranging from $5 to $200 
with a grand national sweepstakes of $1000 for the 
one best entrant. Contest ends Decomber 31. The 
work of home improvement or remodelling must be 
done sometime between January, 1933, and the end 
of the year. Before-and-after pictures must accom- 
pany a 300-word letter describing the improvements 
made. All material submitted in this contest becomes 
the property of Better Homes and Gardens. Intend- 
ing contestants should write the Better Homes Con- 
test Editor to have their names entered in the con- 
test. 
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FICTION MARKET IS GOOD 
For the Trained Writer 


PREPARE TO SUCCEED / 


Now is the time to get the most for your money ¢ 


@ I you are writing fiction or are trying to, you don’t need to be 
convinced of the value of professional training. May as well try 
to become a doctor or a lawyer without going to university or 
school specializing in the subject. 


There is no need of paying $100 or more for your training 
in fiction writing. PRACTICAL FICTION WRITING, the course 
given by The Simplified Training Course, costs far less than that, 
even on the easy deferred payment plan. 


Through The Simplified Training Course and David Raffe- 
lock’s guidance you get authoritative, personal training. This is 
infinitely more than technical study. Technique forms a small 
part of the training. You are helped to discover fictional mate- 
rial, to work out plots, to write finished, salable stories, and to 
sell your work. You receive training in eleven ways of plotting. 
Incidentally, you are trained thoroughly in the technique of the 
short-story, receive both beginning and advanced work. _ 


And this training, given by the leading school in the field and 
the instructor acknowledged to be the most capable, actually costs 
less than most other courses. Save the difference and have 
enough to pay postage on your MSS. for more than a year. 


The saving in money is important, but more so is the tre- 
mendous and vital importance to you of S. T. C. training. Let | 
us send you “The Way Past the Editor” free so that you may 
know more about Practical Fiction Writing, the course that has 
made success possible for hundreds of writers. The coupon 
below is for your convenience. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, your free booklet, “The Way 
Past the Editor,” and full information about your training course, Practical Fiction 
Writing. 


(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


USE THE SERVICE ENDORSED BY 
PROFESSIONALS 


J. FRANK DAVIS, San Antonio, Texas, wrote, “‘You will be pleased to learn that, 
after receiving your criticisms and suggestions and as the result of them, I was able to 
secure a new viewpoint, and so revise the story as to make it acceptable to that magazine, 

& which bought it at as large a price as I ever receive for a short-story.” 

Mr. Davis has appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, Redbook, Blue Book, Inter- 
national, American, Collier’s, Popular, and other national magazines. He has written 
several books and plays. 


A CRITICISM and advisory service which professionals endorse must be good. Is it not the 

logical service for the beginning writer, perplexed, baffled, needing someone to turn to for 
help? Since 1916, year after year, the AUTHOR & JOURNALIST staff has counseled with writers 
in the thousands. Many of these are today famous names in current literature. 

Let THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST staff aid you. The service is fast—almost all manuscripts 
are mailed to writers within seventy-two hours after receipt. Editor Willard E. Hawkins passes 
on all criticisms. And remember, every AUTHOR & JOURNALIST critic has demonstrated his fitness 
for the task by writing extensively for publication. The earnings from month to month of AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST staff critics are far more from their personal writings than from criticism fees. 

You will be told what is wrong with your manuscript, if there are faults; how to correct the 
latter; the markets you should try to sell. And as an additional service, free, you will receive the 
famous Progress Chart, rating the manuscript on nineteen fundamentals. The famous A. & J. 
Story Sales system, based on the sale of over twenty thousand manuscripts, will go to you without 
additional charge. 

Fees are very reasonable—$2.00 for the first 1000 words, then 50 cents a thousand up to 


10,000 words; above 10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Return postage should accompany all 
manuscripts. Fees payable in advance. SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TODAY. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
1839 Champa Street Denver, Colorado 


AN INTERESTING BOOK-MANUSCRIPT SALE 


The Author & Journalist announces the sale to Soda Fountain, New York, national 
authority on the fountain trade, of a book-length manuscript by Joseph B. Fox, California, 


on fountain management. The material is now appearing serially in Soda Fountain, as a 
special feature. Upon completion, it will be put in book form for per- 
manent use of the trade. 

The Author & Journalist has also made sales for Mr. Fox in the 
field of fiction to Short Stories, Top Notch, Smokers Magazine, etc. 


CAN WE HELP YOU? 


Dealing with The Author & Journalist, you are sure of receiving 
honest, conscientious, reliable sales service. Your manuscript will be 
handled by competent advisors who have had long experience in writ- 
ing, judging, and selling manuscripts. All material is passed upon and 
routed by one or more members of the directing staff—Harry Adler, 
fiction critic; Willard E. Hawkins, editor; or Frank Clay Cross, non- 
fiction specialist. 

We make no extravagant claims or promises. Stories or articles 
must be good, and they must fit the markets, or we cannot undertake 
to handle them. When accepted for sale, manuscripts are expertly 
submitted and checks to the authors go forward the day received from 
the publishers. 

No formalities involved. If you want us to market your manuscript, 
submit it with reading fee ($1.00 for the first 1000 words, 25 cents for 
each additional 1000) and return postage. If we consider it salable, 
we'll do our best to market it, deducting 10% of the sale price for our 
commission, minimum commission $5.00, if we succeed. If we do not 
consider it likely to sell, we’ll return with a brief criticism stating why 

e Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, forlorn hopes, or 
OUR APOLOGIES TO MR. FOX material of limited appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and 


Last month we inadvertently articles. 


published the wrong photograph Address 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST SALES AGENCY 
seph B. Fox actually looks like, 1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


we take pleasure in publishing a _ 
guaranteed likeness of this ver- Send for free leaflet ““What Editors Want,” outlining the requirements 
satile author. of present-day literary markets. 
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